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y member of the fighting forces from Spud, son of Brig. Gen. 
PARC commander, Fort Bragg, N. C., and Sydney, daughter of Capt. P. 
Their heart is simply bursting with sentiment for you and you and you. 


Photo by Pvt. John Bushemi 





to Get Yellow Fever Shots 


semmunization shots for yellow fever will no longer set in motion? 





that the outfit immunized is on its way to the Tropics. All 
personnel will be immunized, Secretary of War Stimson has 
unced. Previously, immunization was required only for soldiers 


@ for service in tropical climates.® 
fay’s order is a preventive 
Mire designed to make all sol- 
Wailable for service in areas 
the disease is known to exist. 
Walter Reed, Army Medical 
first proved in Cuba during 
hish-American War that yel- 

r is carried by the mosquito. 
ments conducted by Major 
‘and his associates were the 
of preventive measures later 


Gd all over the world in an 
Mt to stamp out the disease. 


wecination against yellow fever 
/= comparatively recent develop- 
medical science. Immuniza- 
the U. S. Army will be the 
large-scale vaccinations against 
“Mopical disease ever attempted 
‘S military force. 

fever vaccine now being 
Prepared in the laboratories 
ternational Health Division 
Rockefeller Foundation, New 
E City. Protective vaccinations 
B Soldiers will grant immunity 
“jungle yellow fever,” which, 
Was discovered to have its 

f in jungle wild life. 
oldiers are also given routine 
uve vaccinations against small- 
Oid-paratyphoid fever and 
Many other preventive 
PS are taken to anticipate spe- 
j ‘ cal problems. 





THE WEATHER 


for Japan 


bell Field, Ala.: “Rising sun 
+ followed by heavy clouds 
anes, showers of bombs 
Storms of ships, tanks 
82d guns from the Pacific 
and Atlantic.” 


perature Yesterday: 
Not so hot. 














Telegram 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—An 
unidentified trainee in the Field 
Artillery Replacement Center 
here went to the telegraph of- 
fice to send a message. Dated 
“Any day now” and addressed 
to “Uncle Adolf Schickelgruber, 
Any rathole, Wilhemstrasse, 
Berlin,” it read: 

“Dear Uncle Adolf, 

“T don’t want to set the world 
on fire. I just want to give you 
a hot foot. Fatally, AEF.” 


Free Spectacles 


Take the Road 


Mobile optical units which will 
accompany Armies in the field have 
been organized. Under a _ recently 
established policy, spectacles are sup- 
plied to soldiers without cost. This 
service, it is now announced, will 
not be confined to behind-the-lines 
bases. 

Each optical unit will be compactly 
housed in a standard 2%-ton truck, 
which will be its base of operations 
as well as its means of transportation. 

A single unit of this type will have 
a production capacity of 60 pairs, 
or 120 single lenses, daily, which is 
estimated to be sufficient for the 
average requirements of an Army 





of 300,000 men. 





U. S. Flying ‘Tigers’ Claw 
Hapless Japs at Rangoon 


The excellent Army Air Forces NEWS LETTER carries in its 


current issue a stirring saga of Chennault’s Tigers (Sabre-toothed). 


No 


brighter, more inspiring picture has yet been published of «American 
fighting men than this story of the lads who mow them down over 


Rangoon. 


American pilots in the Chinese Air 
airmen their Worst licking of the war. 


Force are giving Japanese 
Trained in new and devas- 


tating pursuit tactics by a former acrobatic ace of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps, the American Volunteer Group in China is knocking down 
more than 10 Jap planes for every loss of its own. 

In less than two months they have driven Japanese bombers 
from the vital Burma Road, parried heavy aerial thrusts at its chief 
port, Rangoon, and blasted Jap airbases in Thailand and Indo-China. 
At January’s end, these American pilots had destroyed at least 135 
Jap planes in the air and wrecked another 50 on the ground, and 


had lost only 11 of their own pilots. 


They have become national 


heroes of the oft-bombed Chinese who hail them as “The Flying 


Tigers.” 


The story of the Flying Tigers is one of the strangest sagas of 
American aviation—a saga of American planes and young American 
(See TIGERS, Page 15) 





Monster 


EFund 


Will Aid Families 
Of Needy Soldiers 


There will be no forgotten man, ‘woman or child among the 
dependents of soldiers in the Army of the United States, according 
to Under Secretary of War Patterson, who last night announced a 
monster drive to raise millions of dollars for the relief of dependents 


of the men in service. The relief will 
come from the AEF (Army Relief 
Fund), the money contributed by 
civilians who have already jumped 
the gun to send in contributions. 


As the funds accumulate, allot- 
ments will be made to Army unit 
commanders. The method of allot- 
ment has not yet been announced. 
Administrator of the fund will be 
Maj. Gen. Wm. N. Haskell. (See Page 
16 for additional information.) 


It will be the function of the fund 
to handle the thousand and one hu- 
man problems which arise in the 
families of soldiers. For example, 
when a soldier is killed, there is a 
time lapse between his death and 
the payment of his insurance (only 
about half of the soldiers have insur- 
ance so far). The fund will be used 
to give immediate relief to the sol- 
dier’s family. 

At times, soldiers receive sudden 
orders to other posts. When this hap- 
pens, the families often have to 
move, find themselves without the 
funds to do so. The AEF will then 
step in and deliver the cash as a 
gift to the families at once without 
red tape. 

Officers concerned with the cam- 
paign to raise the funds said today 
that they are anxious to have unit 
commanders make applications for 
allotment of funds at once, giving 
details of actual cases needing relief. 
Such requests, théy said should be 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Art. Observer 
School Opened 


The Field Artillery Replacement 
Training Center at Fort Sill, Okla., 
will begin training enlisted men 
early in March as specialists for ob- 
servation battalions. This will be the 
first time such training has been 
instituted at that center. Previously, 
new men were sent to existing ob- 
servation battalions for training. 

Commonly known as “sound and 
flash battalions,” these units are es- 
pecially trained and equipped to lo- 
cate enemy artillery by sound or by 
flash. The information of enemy bat- 
terier thus obtained is used to di- 





rect the fire of our artillery. Though | 


this is their main mission, targets 
of opportunity are not disregarded. 

Initially, the training unit will be 
a small one of approximately 250 
men and officers. They all will re- 
ceive an 11-week training course in 
their specialty undergoing basic mil- 
itary training. It is planned later to 
establish a school for advanced train- 
ing in sound and flash techniques, 
with special emphasis on develop- 
ments resulting from mobile war- 
fare. 

In “flash ranging,” observers 
placed at different locations watch 
for the flash or smoke from enemy 
guns or the explosion of the pro- 
jectile. Then the position is plotted 
and the location noted for use of 
their own guns. Similar procedure 
may be used for adjusting the_ fire 
of friendly artillery. ‘ 

“Sound ranging” locates the posi- 
tion of enemy guns by setting up 
microphones at predetermined points 
to pick up the sound waves set up 
by explosions and then calculating 
the location of the guns by compari- 
son of the time intervals between 
reception at several microphones. 

In addition, observation battalions 
report all enemy activity observed 
in their areas. 

The men will be trained in the 
following specialties: flash ranging 
observation, flash and sound. plot- 
ting, taping, topography computa- 
tion, topography drafting, flash and 
switchboard operation, sound record- 
ing, sound observation, electrical 
mechanics, photographic developing, 
and meteorology. 











CA Candidate 
School Upped 
800 to 3200 


The Coast Artillery Officer Candi- 
date School will be transferred on 
March 2 from Fort Monroe, Va., to 
Camp Davis, N. C., and thereafter 
will be rapidly expanded from its 
present capacity of 800 student offi- 
cers to a total capacity of 3200, the 
War Department announced Thurs- 
day. 

At Camp Davis the school will 
occupy the area vacated by the Bar- 
rage Balloon Training Center when 
it was moved to Camp Tyson, Paris, 
Tenn. 

The enlarged ‘school is expected to 
supply sufficient officers to meet the 
immediate needs of the Coast Ar- 
tillery. Corps and, in addition, pro- 
vide a reserve pool. 

At present there are five classes 
of 100 students each under instruc- 
tion at the school. Beginning March 
2 acceleration of the program will 
begin with a weekly induction of 
new classes, the first two of which 
will number approximately 100 each. 


On March 16 the weekly classes 
will be doubled and on May 2 the 
first full class under the new pro- 
gram, 268 students, will be entered, 
followed each week by a new class 
of the same size. 

Actually, the new 3200-program 
represents an expansion in the Coast 
Artillery School of 16 times since it 
was set up last July. The school 
opened with a capacity of 200 stu- 
dents. At the beginning of this year 
the .capacity was increased to 800, 
and on March 2 the capacity will be 
2,400 students and ultimately on May 
2 it will be 3,200. 

Courses of instruction for those 
classes now at the school will be 
lengthened by one week, the time 
it will take to complete the move 
from Fort Monroe. Otherwise, there 
will be no disruption. 








Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 





Jap-on-knees 1942 

















Livingston Hunt of 500 Ft. 
Washington Ave., New York 
City, N. ¥., wins a dollar for 
this idea. 
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Claiborne-Polk 
Military Ry. 
Section Opened 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La. — The 
first passenger train to run over the 
semi-completed section of the Camp 
Claiborne-Camp Polk Military Rail- 
road was run last Sunday morning, 
February 1, as far as Spring Creek. 

The train, consisting of locomo- 
tive Number 2 and one of “The 
71l’s” passenger cars, a combination 
baggage and passenger car, carried 
the bridge and building platoon out 
to Spring Creek where work was 
continued on the building of the 
798-foot long bridge. 

The five-mile trip took forty min- 
utes, the train traveling slowly be- 
cause lining and surfacing has not 
been completed nor ballast distrib- 
uted as far as Spring Creek. 

Noon chow was brought out to the 
men by train and they were brought 
in by train at the end of the day. 

The train crew which made the 
historic first trip were, Private Har- 
old Legacy, engineer; Cpl. Edward 
Boland and Private John Cundriff, 
firemen; Cpl. Jahn W. Ford, con- 
ductor; Cpl. Joe Childers and Pvt. 
Howard Coward, brakemen; Pvt. ist 
Class Joseph Roe, flagman. 

Also making the trip were: Lts. 
Ehrhardt; Staff Sgt. Dan Baker, 
Martin, Angleton, Lowe, Dixon and 
Crew Dispatcher, Set. Earnest 
Blackerby, Assistant Yardmaster. 





R CAMP PEN- 
umor pieron, va— 
When heavy comforters were 
distributed to a unit here, re- 
ports spread that the outfit was 
headed for Alaska—Iceland— 
Newfoundland — Ireland! Then 
warm weather Bombay uni- 
forms were issued to those 
lacking full equipment. 

















‘BUY DEFENSE STAMPS AND LICK THE OTHER SIDE’ 
the double talk offered by Pvt. Arthur J. Gerend, Hq. Co., 


127th Inf., 


Camp Livingston, La. That is just what the Third 


Army has decided to do.. Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger is spon- 
soring a plan by which his command staffs may contribute 


directly to the nation’s financial war effort. 
licking, and the other is Pvt. 


Long, Jr., 


That is Pvt. Cy 
Dero Cowley. 


—Photo by Harry Pennington, Jr. 


General Krueger’s Boy 
Plan to Buy Some G 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Soldiers as well as civilians wil] 
member Pearl Harbor” through the purchase of defense stamps 
bonds if other military organizations follow the example of g 
and men of Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger’s Third Army and Souther 


Defense Command Headquarters. 

Aside from their participation in 
the nation’s armed forces, commis- 
sioned, warrant, and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Third Army and 
Southern Defense Command Head- 


quarters staffs are “doing their bit” 
by contributing quarters and dollars 
to Uncle Sam. 

A book of defense stamps, total 
value of which is $250.00, has been 
completed through the purchase of 
defense stamps by members of the 
Third Army and Southern Defense 
Command Headquarters. The com- 
pleted book of stamps will be sent 
by General Krueger to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr, Henry A. Mor- 
genthau, Jr., as a gift for the United 
States war effort. 

The “stamp album” filled by Third 
Army and Southern Defense Com- 
mand Headquarters personnel was 
designed by Mr. Cleveland Williams, 
Chief Warrant Officer, U. S. Army, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and con- 
tains space for the signature of each 
donor beside the stamps he pur- 
thased. The album is titled simply 
“Remember Pear! Harbor.” 

Voluntary contributions from indi- 
viduals or organizations can now be 
accepted by the Government, accord- 
ing to a recent War Department an- 
nouncement, providing the offers are 
wholly unrestricted. 

The War Department has advised 
those organizations which have ten- 
dered contributions for specific pur- 
poses that it believes ways can be 
found to render the assistance to the 
government that such gifts seek in 
such form as to fulfill the patriotic 
purpose of the donors and at the 
same time conform to requirements 





Organized Reserves Are Streamlined 


Under reorganization of the Or-| 
ganized Reserves of the Army, an- 
nounced over the week-end by the 
War Department, 27 divisions will 
be changed from the old-style square 
divisions into hard-hitting, stream- 
lined triangular divisions similar to | 
those of the Regular Army and) 
some National Guard divisions. Cav- | 
alry divisions of the Organized Re- 
serve will be disbanded as divisions 
and their components assigned to 
other field duties. 

Since Organized Reserve units are | 
now at greatly reduced strength in 
officers, officer and enlisted cadres 
for the Divisions to be activated will 
be selected by the War Department 
from from all ava available sources and will | 


Candidate 


(Continued From Page 1) 
addressed to AEF Administrator, 
Public Relations Bureau, War De-| 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

They said that there are already 
auxiliaries composed of wives of offi- 
cers and men in the various posts| 
and stations, who make it their busi- 
ness to know which families are in 
need of relief, When allotments of 
funds are.made, they said, these aux- 
iliaries will simply notify the senior | 
commander who will be empowered | 
to write a check immediately to 
meet the need. Case workers in the | 
auxiliaries will authenticate the facts 
in each case, 

Blackjack on the Job 
In a letter accepting the Honorary 








Presidency of the AEF, General of | 
the Armiese John J. Pershing said 
in part: 
“To meet the situation confront- 
ing our nation, the most critical in 
our history, will entail tremendous | 
sacrifices, particularly on the part. | 
of the spléndid young men called 
to service in our Army. In the 
wake of these sacrifices will be a 
trial of sorrow, and often hard- 
ship, among the dependents and 
families of the soldier. The Army 


Emergency Fund has been formed 
in order to soften this sorrow, to 
lessen this hardship and we are 
asking ‘all Americans — men, 
women. and children—to  con- 

tribute.” 

Under Seeretary of War Patterson 
called the fund a second AEF, a 
civilian AEF, which he predicted, 
would be as- victorious as the first, 
ina great humanitarian campaign. 





| brigade 


| of Infantry and Artillery, 
| concentrating its fire to far greater 


te 
| receive his uniform and be processed 
| until his birthday, 


| months in the 


furnish the framework upon which 
the complete divisions ‘will be 
formed. Most of the Reserve officers 
whose peacetime assignments were 


to these divisions are now in the 
Federal service on other assign- 
ments. “However, all qualified Re- 


serve officers not now on active 
duty will be included in the officer 
personnel required to fill the 


new 
units. 
Under the new plan these di@i- 


sions will be reduced from two In- 
fantry brigades of two regiments 
each, four in all, one Field Artillery 
of three regiments, and 
other square divisions units, to the 
close-knit triangular divisions of 
three regiments of Infantry, four 
battalions of Field Artillery and au- 
thorized units. 


Provides Cohesion 
The triangular division, operating 
directly under the Division Com- 
mander instead of through Brigade 
Commanders, provides a_ cohesive 
organization of three combat teams 
capable of 


effect than the square division. 








Three of the existing four regi- 
ments of Infantry in each division 
will be retained and the fourth 
transferred to the Coast Artillery 
Corps for anti-aircraft defense. 

The three Field Artillery regi- 
ments will be reduced in size to bat- 


| talions. A Fourth Field Artillery bat- 


talion will be formed from the am- 
munition train. 

Infantry Brigade Headquarters of 
the old square divisions will be 
changed into division reconnaissance 
units of the new triangular divi- 
sions. Field Artillery Brigade Head- 
quarters will become Division Field 


Artillery Headquarters. 
Part of the Engineer Regiments 
in the old square divisions will be- 


come the Engineer Battalions in the 
trianguiar divisions; the remainder 
will be transferred to the Army Air 
Corps as Engineer aviation units. 


Divisional Cavalry units will be 
turned into tank destroyer units in 
some cases, and into aircraft warn- 


ing units in others. 

Where possible, non-divisional 
units of the Organized Reserve will 
be redesignated, but no change will 
be made in their tactical assign- 





Minister Slides Under the Line 


To Start New Army Hitch at 45 


CAMP GRANT, IIL- 
gin at 40 years for some “youngsters” 
but Army life in World War II start- 
ed over again at 45 for William 
Gudeman, an ordained minister and 
ex-service man. 

Actually, Gudeman applied for re- 
enlistment and was accepted several 
days prior to his 45th birthday but 
didn’t arrive at Camp Grant to 
on a recent Tues- 
day. 

The two-timer, who spent 
Army at Camp Free- 
in 1918 and 1919, and 
time afterward enlisted for 
year hitch as a gunner in the 
Coast Artillery at Ft. Lewis, Wash.., 
was congratulated by Brig. Gen. 
William R. Dear, commanding officer 
of the Medical Replacement Center 
at Camp Lee, Va., who chanced to 
be in the Reception Center classifica- 
tion section while Gudeman was be- 
ing processed. 

Gudeman, a native of Roanoke, 


mont, Calif., 
a short 
a one 


ll., 


eight | 


—Life may be- | enrolled 


} 





in Johnson Bible College 
| at Kimberlin Heights, Tenn., after 
being released from the Army nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. When 
he was graduated, he was ordained 
a minister in the Disciples of Christ 
church. 


Despite his 45 years, the 1942 
“rookie” is still looking for action 
and has asked that he be sent to 


an anti-aircraft unit. 





Sprinter 


MATHER FIELD, Calif. 
James C. in nothing 
flat, the three blocks from his of- 
fice to his orderly to 
the payroll. 

He got there one day ahead of 
time. 


Pfe. 
Petersen ran, 


room sign 





ments, it was stated. Those which 
cannot be redesignated will be dis- 
banded. 

Organized Reserve units placed in 
a non-divisional category by the re- 
organization will remain assigned to 
present stations unless transfer is 
specifically indicated. Where two 
units have been combined to form 
a single new unit, the station will 
be determined by the Corps Area 
Commander. 

Except for Air Corps service units, 
all former divisional units placed in 
a non-divisional status by the re- 
organization are assigned to General 
Headquarters Reserve. 





__ Bottled locally by 1 Authorized 


DP ceutain 





dictated by circumstances, 


The War Department an 
ment, commenting on the “ 
Bomber” and “Buy a Fighter” 
paigns instituted by a number , 
reputable newspapers, cited the 
tion of one newspaper group, w 
advised its readers that their 
| tributions would be presented to 
government with the specifi¢ 
quest that they be used to “ 
bomber,” but without conditig 
the gift. In this way, the n 
of obtaining special legislation 
sanction acceptance will be obyj 
and the money can be turned 
the géneral funds of the Unj 
States for use in the Prosecution 
the war effort without ham 
restrictions. 

“In any case,” the War De 
ment statement concluded, “q 
to such funds may be assured 
their contributions will be grat 
received and applied to the best 
sible advantage to further the 
effort.” 











THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFF IN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century..: 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than twote 
one...is the shoe polish for youl 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
toa high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 


ular colors. 










GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine Since 1890 
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Kottlers from Coast: to Cons 











'f DEEP LOUNGE ARMCHAIRS 

|| HEAVY DUTY UTILITY CHAIRS 
COUCHES 

MAGAZINE RACKS 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 
NEWSPAPER STICKS 
DESK PADS 


Ne Increase in Prices 
Doing no civilian business. 
our stock pile is the result 
of experience gained from 
previous expansions. 





| Guaranteed Immediate Delivery 


| MILITARY STANDARD ARMCHAIRS 
HIGH BACK READING ARMCHAIRS 


SPARE PARTS DEPARTMENT 


MILITARY STANDARD INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


mS TER 


ARMY WRITING DESKS 
DOUBLE WRITING DESKS 
NEWSPAPER RACKS 
EMPIRE CARD TABLES 
COMMERCIAL P.X. TABLES 
OCTOGON LIBRARY TABLES 


SINGLE DESK LAMPS 
FLUORESCENT DOUBLE LAMPS 
LES. WALL LIGHTS 


MAF C044 


335 Throop Avenue 
148 Brooklyn, New York 














A Bag A Day 
For More 
Pep and Energy 
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) LETTER OFFICE? 










ll 
nps 
Officer 


Uther, 







y correspondents, some cartons of 
ttes, some magazines and the 
bility of a romance, 






er” 


mber ef 






| the The way it all happened is that 
iD, whid yaguely addressed post cards 
heir « been coming into the post office 
ed to# sed “Dear Soldier,” “To Whom 
cific May Concern,” “To a _ Lonely 
»% jer,” and, to top those, “To the 
dition Who Didn’t -Get Any Mail 
ne vy.” 
lation first the post office boys were 

obvi «to toss them in the dead letter 
rned but then they decided that 
© UnitelMobe they were the dear soldier or 
cution i to whom it may concern or the 
lam pering! 

n't get any mail that day. 

r Dep red that they were entitled to 









mail as much as anyone else. 


‘B The postals were from young ladies 
thought it part of their patriotic 


: Polk ’s PO Boys Keep 
orrespondence Alive 


CAMP POLK, La.-—(Special)—The boys at APO 253 get all the 
, APO 253 is the post office of the 3rd Armored (Bayou 
itz) Division and it seems that there have been some goin’s-on 
It seems like some of the soldiers who work in the post 





’ as clerks have picked up a few¢ 





duty to try to cheer some of the 
soldiers and who, incidentally, would 
like to have some correspondence 
with a willing young man. 

Some of the post office soldiers 
obliged, and sure enough a neat little 
correspondence has grown up be- 
tween some girls in Michigan and 
some in Missouri and some from 
Louisiana and one from the Bronx 
on the one end and our heroes on the 
other. 


The Third Armored Division lads 


|} seem to have swept the remote cor- 


Two 
cartons of 


respondents right off their feet. 
of the ladies have sent 


y soldier or even the ones who | cigarettes to augment their purely 
They | literary 


and senimtental contribu- 
itons to post office morale, while an- 
other, the Bronx one, sends magazine 
to her unseen friend. 

There has been a consistent ex- 





KP at 6? 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — 
(Special )—There’s nothing slow 
about this army, especially 
when it comes to putting a 
soldier on detail. 


Private 1st Cl. Laurell Eady, 
Company M, 180th Infantry, 
can tell about that statement 
with authority. Called back 
into the service last week, Eady 
was processed through regi- 
mental headquarters at 2:30 
p.m., arrived at his company 
at 3, was fully equipped at 3:30 
and went on guard detail at 4. 





change of letters all right, but the 
post office men say that it’s a little 
difficult to carry on a very stimulat- 
ing correspondence with someone 
you've never seen before. An ex- 
change of snapshots may help the 
matter some they say but still, 
they’ve got to find some common 
ground before the experiment is en- 





tirely successful. 


Chilean Army Officer Inspects 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—Ac-| 
companied by his wife, Capt. J. Pablo | 
Barrueto, Chilean Army Medical} 
Corps, recently visited the Medical 
Field Service School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks. 

The visitors spent 
inspecting the work of the busy 
institution. Dr. Barrueto witnessed 
the instructions being given in each 
department of the service school, 
saw the medical equipment that is 
under development in the equipment 
laboratory, including field supplies; 
inspected the hospital train at Car- 
lisle Barracks, and also paid a visit 
to the station hospital, the barracks 
of the men, the Hessian Guardhouse 
and other places of interest. 

The officer was sent to the United 
States by his government, several 
months ago, to study military medi- 


a whole day 





cine as practised in the United States 
| Army. He has spent most of his time 
|} at the Army Medical Center at Wash- 
ington, working both at the Army 


Medical School and the Walter Reed | 


General Hospital. In October he was 
the official delegate of Chile at the 
| 50th anniversary meeting of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of 
the United States, held in Louisville, 











Ky. At that time he was made an 


Carlisle Medical School 


honorary member and presented with 
the Cross of such membership. He 
to return to Santiago, 
where he wil be on duty in the Min- 
istry of War and also at the large 
military hospital of that capital. 
Senora de Barrueto, who arccom- 
panied her husband, is the daughter 
of an American business man, long 
a resident in Chile. She was, before 
her marriage, Miss Georgina Young. 
With a Chilean mother and American 
father, she admirably unites the best 
of both countries, and is equally 
at home in speaking Spanish and 
English. Capt. and Senora de Bar- 
rueto have two daughters, who are 
with their grandmother in Chile, 


expects soon 


Keesler Gets Veteran Dispatcher 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss. — Capt. 
Charles T. Stoffer, Kessler Field Op- 
erations Officer, came to this huge 
new Air Corps Technical School from 
his post as one of the senior opera- 
tors in the control tower of New 
York’s mammoth LaGuardia Field. 

At LaGuardia, this veteran flier 
from World War I frequently han- 
dled the landing of 12 to 14 planes 
in a single sentence of instructions. 
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(VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR 
YEARS. THEIR 

EXTRA MILDNESS 

IS MORE 

WELCOME THAN 
EVER IN TIMES 

UKE THESE 
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to Coa | TORPEDO-BOAT 
ee DESIGNER IRWIN 
CHASE. P-T boats 
very @re his job as chief of 
: the naval division, 
SKS Electric Boat Co, 
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TARE THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS CONTAINS 
EB LAMPS 
EMS . 
than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
, 0) y) Cigarettes tested—less than any of them—according 
, a to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 
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—— - Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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{ JOINED uP 
WITH CAMELS 
YEARS AGO. 
NOTHING 
LIKE ‘EM FOR 
FLAVOR 








TEST PILOT BILL 

WARD —Testedthenew #: 
Curtiss SB2C-1 dive- 
bomber for the Navy. 








THEY TASTE 
GREAT AND 
THEY VE GOT THE 
MILDNESS 
THAT COUNTS 
WITH ME 
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BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them 
—Camels also give yous 
smoking plus equal, on 
the average, to 


EXTRA SMOKES 


in Post 









PER PACK! 


TANK TESTER CHARLIE DEWEY—He tries out 
the army’s new tanks at Aberdeen proving ground. 


vA IME SERVICE 


IN THE ARMY— 

IN THE NAVY— 
IN THE MARINES— 
IN THE COAST GUARD 


Actual sales records 


Commissaries, Ship’s Stores, 
Ship’s Service Stores, 
and Canteens show 
the favorite cigarette 


is Camel. 


wo AT HOME 


Camel is the favorite 
cigarette of civilians. 
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Not Complacency, Strategy 


As this is written, Singapore is reported doomed. General 
MacArthur’s forces on Bataan are assailed from three sides. 
The great Dutch Naval base of Soerebaja has been under daily 
bombardment. Amboina, the secondary Dutch base has fallen. 
After paying a terrific price for the advance, the Japs have landed 
in Macassar and the Strait, though not free from ABDA attack, 
is now a Japanese strip of water. 


Probably there is no more common question among soldiers 
and civilians during this retreat period of war than, “Are we 
going to sit complacently by while the Japs overrun the whole 
western Pacific and take Australia?” 

The answer is, “What the world is witnessing in the Indies 
is strategy, not complacency.” 

The councils of the allied nations are in close contact. They 
know as the ordinary citizen and soldier do not know, exactly 
what materials they have for a world-wide military-political 
problem. 

If they explained through the newspapers exactly what they 
have and what they intend to do with it, the same people who 
criticise their ‘‘complacency” would call them fools. 


As well as they can, the free peoples have designated the 
best leaders for a staggering task. So far, the leaders have wisely 
staved off decisive action, time being on the side of the nations 
with the most raw material, that is, the Allies. Nothing vital has 
been lost while the free people have been going about their task 
of building great armies, navies and air fleets, 

The fall of Singapore is not a disaster any more than was 
the fall of Manila. Those Eastern bases can be taken again with 
less expenditure of men and material when America is fully armed, 
than they can be held now through suicidal last-man fighting with 
sticks and stones. 

Complacency is mostly to be found among those who have 
nothing to do with shaping the strategy of the war, the enlisted 
men and the ordinary citizens. They are the ones who will lose 
most if defeat comes. And they are willing to make sacrifices 
in order to win. 

But to them, as to pre-war London the war so far seems a 
bit on the phony side. The rain of bombs at Pearl Harbor shocked 
them into a spurt of energy, but already that shock has been 
dulled by healing Time. 

Until bombs fall on this continent 


, it will be difficult to deal 
with complacency at home. 


Devotion to Duty Reward 


Medals are given to soldiers who forget about the timeclock 
and give themselves to the service of their company to an extent 
over and above what normally is expected. Thus Maj. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell received a DSC for doing a bang-up job in providing 
housing for soldiers in the mud and cold plagued days of 1940-41. 

This week a DSC was awarded to Private Joseph L. Lockard, 
Hawaiian Signal Aircraft Warning Service for similar devotion to 
duty. Private Lockard was the soldier who stayed overtime to 
perfect himself in his training for the job of detecting the approach 
of planes. His was a historic decision, for he warned the Army 
of the Jap attack when it was yet 130 miles away. The fact that 
the warning was not heeded was extremely unfortunate, but Private 
Lockard did all he could. 

In addition to the DSC, Private Lockard has been promoted 
to staff sergeant and has also received an appointment to the 
Signal Corps officer candidate school at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
There is every reason to believe, on the face of his record, that 
he will continue to put everything he has into his new assignment. 

The Army is being as good to itself as to Lockard by promptly 
recognizing and rewarding good work. There are many more men 
like him in the Army. They should be in officer candidate schools 
and perhaps most of them will be sent there. 


CERES 


sogebnncmanenen: opps ope 


Discipli 
ecu emp 
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confi Are Well Liked 


‘ae you have noticed that Lt. 
Gen. Ben Lear, who took quite a 
beating in the newspapers over the 
“Yoohoo” incident and the Truman 
incident, is now being lauded by 
the same newspapers as a soldier 
who knows the value ‘of good dis- 
cipline when it is tempered with 
justice. This is the normal cycle of 
popular sentiment. 

A hundred smaller scale cycles are 
in process every day in smaller units 
of the Army. Soldiers, like any other 
normal people, dislike discipline at 
first, gripe about it and wind up 
liking the disciplinarian (if he is 
just) better than they do the suave 
Milquetoast types who play politics 
with them through lax methods of 
control and thus fail to prepare them 
for crises. 

The same thing was true of your 
school days, if you remember. I 
know a case of an instructor in a 
New England school who, fresh out 
of college, had very definite ideas of 
scholarship; » He . began, immediately | 





In the Long Run 
to insist on high standards and to 
flunk students who did not meet 
them. He immediately became the 
most. hated member of the faculty. 

In the faculty also was an easy- 
going person who gave high marks 
regardless of whether they were 
earned. He covered his lack of back- 
bone and principle by letting it be 
generally understood he was too 
good hearted to flunk a student if 
the student halfway tried. 

Both instructors stayed on. By 
the second year, the students began 
to taqlerate the disciplinarian ~ but 
still did not like him. With dawn- 
ing comprehension they also began 
to tolerate the laxity of the other 
and to like him a little less. 

By the third year, some of them 
had run inte che fierce competition 
of college, just as the disciplinarian 
had warned that they would. In 
brief, they learned that the instruc- 
tor who made it tough for them in 
prep school, made it easy for them 
in college and vice versa. Their ap- 
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OND WEN. TLV SATIN 


DONT TALW 


EASY GOING AMERICANS seem at last to have become conscious of how their naivg 


trusting manner has giving designing nations blood'and materiel costing information. The 


has been a rash of shush-shush posters. 


Ohdner, Hq. Sadn., 


One of the best is the above drawn by Pic, $i 
First Air Base Group, Langley Field. 





LE TTERS TO EDI TOR 


Czech’ $s yormrn 


Editor Army Times: 

In your Feb. 2, 1942, issue there 
appeared an article under the head- 
ing, “A Czech in the U. S. Army.” 
Since I happen to be the author of 
it, permit me to correct one item 
in it which has gotten in by some 
mistake and does not correspond to 
the truth. 

The reason why I have not dis- 
closed my name is to avoid publicity 
and also because it is my belief that 
I was expressing the sentiments of 
thousands, if not millions, of other 
people—and consequently deserve no 
credit for it. 

A U. S. Army soldier has more 
“suts” than to be afraid of a Ges- 
tapo; furthermore, I do not cherish 
my relatives more than my friends; 
and lastly, the mere fact that I left 
that Nazi-dominated country is 
enough proof that I did not like it 
there—and I am not in the least 
afraid to say openly that I prefer 
the democratic system of govern- 
ment with all its faults and imper- 
fections to the fascist or communis- 
tic system with all its stimulated 
perfections. ; 

Thank you for publishing the arti- 
cle; it was not intended for publica- 
tion. I wrote it while spending a 
few idle moments in a hospital. 

Name Withheld. 

Ft. Jackson, S. C. 


. 

V in Sports 
Editor, Army Times: 

Don’t you like the weather up here? 

I have been reading the Army 
Times for eleven months and have 
seen no reference to this Post. You 
are missing a tidy little place. 





preciation of the disciplinarian was 
lasting. 

General Lear has always been a 
man to hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they may. In his 
belief that the Army has taken too 
many pains to spare the feelings of 
delinquents, perhaps he has used 
slightly less tact than some situa- 
tions have called for. But when all 
his virtues and vices are summed up, 
as battles will sum them up, those 
who follow him now will like him 
then. 











We have some crack Field Artil- 
lery outfits up here. 

In a iighter vein, the 186th F.A. 
Basketball Team is probably the first 
in the country to put V into Sports. 
Here it is: 


F. 
6 

The 186th has strong minds too— 
Next Sunday their debate team is 
taking on the University of Vermont 
at the USO Building. 

Larger posts may get all the Times 
in your publication, but Ethan Allen 
does things too! 

Vermonter 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


Traveler 
Editor, Army Times: 


Enclose is a clipping I cut out of 
the Army Times issue of Jan. 24, 1942. 
I don’t: understand why it is that 





Why They Read Articles of War 


“gett| Cpl. George Palfreyman, who 
“traveled over 6000 miles in less 
one year” has got it over 
Trayels Fame. In that case ! 
make the travels of Marco Polo 
like a row-boat ride. Because 
last Feb. 10th, I have traveled 
miles*or more in the Army. 
Here are some of the places! 
been in less than a year. Begin 
at Philadelphia, my home, I wet 
Jacksonville, Fla. then across 
country to San Francisco, Calif. 
this point to Hawaii, Wake, & 
Philippine Islands, China, Dutch 


Equator twice, and visited 140 d 
7090 Islands in the Philippine 

Then I returned to the 
States with the first wounded 
from the war zone. 

Well if that ain’t traveling then 
had better join the Navy or} 
Rogers’ Club. Now do you thi 
was quite fair to 
like a little 6000 miles when 
miles is really getting aroun 
the Army—don’t you think so? 

Pvt. Wm. B. 
Fort Lewis, 
P.S.—I have been in all the 5 





but 11—intend to get to them 
«day if this war ever gets over 





who had just left the Center as 
and specialists training. 


to new trainees. 





Recently a new QMRTC trainee wrote a letter to a frem 





a graduate in both basic militoy 


In it he asked, among other things, 
“veteran” friend to explain why they often read the articles of ® 
Below is the friend’s answer. 





Dear Ben: So you want to 
know why they are always read- 
ing you the articles of war, eh? 
For the same reason the referee 
brings the fighters to the center 
of the ring before the bout. That 
way he’s sure both men are familiar 
with the rules, and later in the fight 
one can’t plaster the other with a 
rabbit punch and say he didn’t know 
it wasn’t legal. 


Same way with the articles of war. 
Whether you sleep or listen makes 
no difference; as far as the Army is 
concerned you have heard the rules 
and six months later you can’t stick 
your head out the guardhouse win- 
dow and yell that you didn’t know it 
was a violation of the 86th article to 
step into a furnace room and play 
a couple games of checkers with your 
buddy who happened to be walking 
an adjoining post. 


All the articles amount 
bunch of civil laws dressed ® 
and set to military language. 
Art. 76, for instance: “Any? 
subject to military law who 
or attempts to compel any 
mander of any garrison, fort 
camp, guard or other comm® 
give it up to the enemy or to 
it shall be punishable with y# 
what, Bennie! 

So if anytime you and the 
and a couple of yardbirds are 
a fort way off somewhere 
don’t think the situation loos 
you stride up to the general # 
gest bluntly that he order the 
abandoned in the interests 
life and good health. That 
paragraph, is what they meal 

Yours for more, 
“Vine, Viet us and 
Joseph E 
Hq. @, 
Warren, 


. 
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owl? 
on Pals Pan 


Shenanigan 


pAN FIELD, Tex.—There’s one 
tern private at this big bom- 
pase who, undergoing a daily 
of sly remarks from his bud- 
‘solemnly swears that from now 
women can go their way, and 
go his. 
gems that sight unseen he 
4 corresponding with a girl 
east. Very nice letters she 
, too; and they kept getting 
. So it wasn’t long before he 
for a picture. In the next 
the picture arrived. 
look and the private let out 
d “wow.” She was marvel- 
wonderful, gorgeous. With a 
~n-touch-me-if-you-like air he 
the picture from buddy to 
, mentioning with pretty la- 








a, 
! 


offhandedness something 
¢* my girl.” 
did, that is, until someone 


fed out that the girl in the pic- 
happened to be rather profit- 
employed in Hollywood just 
under the name of Rita Hay- 


in. 


TAIT UTLI.LLLLLAL eL LL 


Wolters 
Route Step 


FOOT LA IAL AUALLULULALALUL 


MP WOLTERS, Tex. No 
r does one hear the nerve-split- 
screech of vehicles rounding 
Officers here believe that 
rs of motor cars—like individ- 
in any sphere of life—should 
curves safely. Result of the cau- 
has been a lessening of noise 
the Replacement Center. Brig. 
Emil F. Reinhardt, Wolters 
mander, also has banned unnec- 
ty sudden stops and starts and 
ding along open roads by jeeps 
other vehicles. The orders are 
d primarily at saving rubber. 
0 * *¢ @ 
OFFICER-COMPOSER 
unusual combination of com- 
of ballet music and Regular 





y officer is found in 2nd Lt. 
r noivemmes R. Harvey, Jr., 23, whose home 
1. Thera Seattle, Wash. Lt. Harvey, who 
f inds to make the Army a career, 
fc. S. HBbred in music composition at the 
ersity of Washington. Besides 
y ballet numbers, he has com- 
d organ music and dance selec- 
n, whe s. At present, he is Adjutant of 
} in less Bsuth Training Battalion, 
ver Coi ae 
— SINGING TECHNIQUE 
ecause experimental class in song- 
aveled My" is being conducted at Camp 


liters by George Campbell, of Cin- 


| he 





HE'S THE 709th—but it's a small regiment. Marilyn Hare, Republic Studio player aims to 
kiss 10,000 soldiers unless the tin hats cut her down. Lucky 709 is Cpl. Nolan Osbourne, 2nd 
Bn., 222nd FA. Marilyn's theme song is “Kiss the Boys Goodbye.” The corporal -said the kiss 
was a bit out of place. 





Healthy Rookie 
Hears Advice 
On Reducing 


FORT DIX, N. J.—They thought 
that Pvt. Thomas A. Fagan, a former 
special policeman at the Bendix Air- 
plane factory of Harrison, N. J., was 
A.W.O.L. one morning last week 
after being in the Army only a few 
days. 

When this name was called at rev- 
eille in the 1229th Reception Center, 
there was no response. The sergeant 
put a little check beside the soldier’s 


name and was heard to mutter: 
“hmm, over the hill, eh?” 

But before the bugler blew 
breakfast call, Pvt. Fagan came 


panting into the first sergeant’s office 
to report. He had been in camp, all 
right. In fact, he had been all over 
it, doing roadwork to trim off ten of 
his 190 lbs., so that he’d be eligible 
for assignment to the Parachute 
Troops. He had a hankering, he said, 
to drop in on the Japs. 

When he reported to Captain Colin 
MacRae, company commander, for a 
routin check on his absence, the new 
soldier was congratulated for his 
ambitions. However, after learning 
that Pvt. Fagan had gained five 
pounds after his first week of Army 
chow, the Captain suggested an ex- 
ercise be added to his reducing pro- 
gram. “It’s very simple,” explained 
Captain MacRae. “You merely place 
both hands on the mess hall table, 
and push your chair away before the 
second helping.” 


Here’s A Little Inside Stuff 
That May Catch You Off-Side 


FORT WARREN, Wyo.—The boys 
here finally got it straight and 
agreed that a soldier can fall out as 
well as in; that he can fall out out- 
side, but seldom falls in inside; that 
he usually falls out from the inside, 
only to fall in from the outside, and 
that when he has fallen out from 
the outside, he must still fall out 
from the inside to fall in from 
the outside. 





CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—The drum 
major pranced jauntily at the head 
of the band, he waved his long baton 
and signaled for the music to start. 
The musicians drew a deep breath. 
The marching men of the 96th Coast 
Artillery shifted restlessly and 
awaited the stirring music, but the 
band was mute—their instruments 
had all frozen. 

It seems that musical instruments, 
especially the brass ones, are very 
sensitive to frigid temperatures and 
Tuesday morning at Camp Davis was 
not warm. 

Tuesday morning’s parade was the 
fourth regimental ceremony held by 
the 96th in the past few weeks. The 





men marched rigidly, their heads 


erect and their rifles carried neatly 
on their shoulders. They showed 
precision and snap, but it was also 
very cold. 

Warrant Officer Lewis, regimental 


band leader, had anticipated the con- | 


dition of the instruments. He says 
you can very often tell the tempera- 
ture of the weather, when it is very 
cold, by the reaction of a brass in- 
strument. 

Some of the men in the band knew 
their instruments were frozen and 
useless, but others who cannot play 
with gloves, found it was too cold to 
play without them. But the usual 
signal to play was given and the 
drums set the men marching. 

According to Mr. Lewis, it is some- 





CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Clyde E. 
Kimball is Camp Blanding’s “Chap- 
lain a3.” 

His name, his wife’s name and his 
eldest son’s name each have 13 let- 
ters; his draft number was 113; he 
took his physical for appointment 
as a chaplain January 13, 1941, was 
notified of his application acceptance 
on March 13 and his commission was 
given on May 13. On June 13, he was 
assigned to a field artillery unit and 
conducted his first service on 
July 13. 

On August 13, he was in bed 13 
while on maneuvers. He came into 






























_ ti, music chairman of Kiwanis 
places! Mernational. A similar class is 
ir. Begitlieht at Fort Bragg, N. C. Three 
ne, I Wellisted men of the 61st Btn. are the 
1 across members of the Wolters class, 
>, Calif. Fitch has about 25 soldiers in it. 
Wake, Giiod boys,” the song leaders might 
a, Dutch ealled, because a fellow must be 
en actosfhe proper mood to sing well. The 
ed 140 ole stars are Cpl. Frank Gould, 
ippine #% Willis Snavely and Cpl. Roy 
the Ungy. “Let it flow, boys!” is Cpl. 
vounded #8 favorite suggestion. Cpl. 
d invites homesickness with his 
; this one softly,” while Pvt. 
ting ly likes to tell ’em, “Sock it, 
avy ‘i s!” A twirl of the wrist, a 
you smi of the fist, or a wiggle of the 
nt — ows—the song-leader students 
} when “Htold—will get the job done, “if 
g arcu” have a number the boys like.” 
hink s0 — - 2 
ven RIGHT START 
Ly gg YU Want to make good in the 
all the “hy, get the right start, says Theo- 
to them ® K Martin of Mobile, Ala. This 
ts ove’ Hted man, who started as a pri- 
only five months ago and re- 
ir Y was promoted in one jump to 
ital sergeant, had 13 straight 
on K.P. and the 14th day on 
io a frre i duty as he began his Army 
sic milit ‘\. 

, | artin has two college de- 
reps B; he taught English at Murphy 
cles of NSchool in Mobile before his in- 

on, and now is assigned to the 
4nd training office of the 57th 
ming Btn. at Camp Wolters. He 
,ount to fo compete with five young law- 
ressed and two other school teachers 
guage. © his present position. Just goes 
“Any ; mwW—if you've got it, you'll get 
vy who Cm, 
el any 
4 fort, — 
- comma 
yore ® Answer 
with you 

1) the bon ROGERS FIELD, Okla— 
ine el other day Technical Sgt. John 
rds are memak was leading his platoon 
pea “alisthenics at this Army ‘Air 
on - ’ » @S part of a program 
ener the body-building. Suddenly he 
order da... Short in the middle of 
<_< mstrating an exercise and 
n. oa = Up to two soldiers in the 
1ey a Tank who apparently hadn’t 
J ae listening. “Hey, you guys,” 
1d a mowed, “whaddaya think I’m 
= Qu exercises for, me 
ren, ye ; 








the Army on route 13, went to Louisi- 
|ana maneuvers over route 13 and to 
| the Carolina maneuvers over route 
| 13. In going to his home in Nashua, 
|N. H., found the first road he hit 
in his home state was route 13. He 
returned by plane whose identifying 
numerals totalled 13. On January 13, 
this year, he was transferred to an- 
other unit. 

Last June 13 was his 13th wedding 
| anniversary whick was celebrated 
|at 13 Terrace St., Nashua. For years 
his laundry mark has been 13 and 
three times his postoffice box has 
been 113, 213 and 513. The telegram 
which called him into the Army was 
number 13. His special orders were 
number 13. He was graduated from 





Keesler Library Grows 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss. — More 
than 400 used books have been do- 
nated to the library by students of 
Gulf Park college, Gulfport, In addi- 
tion, $25 was given for the purchase 
of new books, it was announced by 
Miss Mary Throckmorton, Post Li- 
rarian. 





Blanding Chaplain Finds 13,7 
Like His Shadow, Hard to Evade 


college on June 13. 


Chaplain Kimball has been in the 
ministry 13 years. His age is—33. 





Too Cold for Sound But Not for Marching 


times dangerous to play brass instru-; unable to play they would just as 


ments during cold weather because a 
player’s lips may become attached 
to the instrument’s mouthpiece. If it 
is removed improperly it may take 
his skin with it. 

The instruments, 
ally begin 
thermometer 
grees. 

The slide trombone is usually the 
first instrument to be affected by 
cold weather. Wooden instruments 


he said, gener- 
to freeze as soon as the 
gets down to 32 de- 


are generally not so easily affected, | 
though the tone quality of all instru- | 


ments is affected and even the drum 
may sound flat in very cold weather, 
he said. 

In an emergency, Mr. Lewis said, 
bandsmen in the Regular Army used 
to treat their instruments with alco- 
hol, but this, he said, was only if 
they had to play at an important oc- 
casion. It is only a temporary meas- 
ure too. 

The men of the regiment have ex- 
pressed a strong appreciation for the 
band’s efforts, but they are alleged 
to have decided that if the band is 


soon not march too. 
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44 18 45™ STS. a7 8 AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 
1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath. Servidor, and Radio. 
# Four fine restaurants y' 
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Pause 
Go refreshed 





You trust its quality 
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leaves you happily refreshed. 


s.\ 


You sense in ice-cold Coca-Cola a thing that is good —a 
pure, wholesome drink with the quality of genuine good- 
ness. Coca-Cola delights your taste, gratifies your thirst and 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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FIGHTING* CHAPLAINS are 


the three men pictured above. 


They furnished proof that 
valor is not confined to the 


line officers. Chaplain Ralph 
W. D. Brown (left) got a DSC 
for disregarding enemy fire 
while he went about his task 


of treating wounded men and 
carrying others to the hos- 
pital during an air raid on 
Clark Field, P. I. 


Chaplain John E. Duffy 
(center) Was wounded in ac- 
tion Jan. 1, received the Purple 
Heart citation. He was deco- 





CRAFT MINUS WINGS 





rated on the field of battle. 
Chaplain Mathias E. Zer- 
fus (right) remained in the 
open among the flying bullets 
to comfort a badly wounded 
soldier. He shared in the cita- 
tion given to the 26th Cav- 
alry, Philippines front. 
—U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 





Flying Now Regular 


Course at 


Disclosure that there will be one million officers and men in the 
Army Air Forces this year and double that number later on was 
made by the War Department this week. 

The information was given in an annbuncement to the effect 


that flying instruction is to be added® 
next month to the curriculum at the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point. Under the new plan a 
-“humber of cadets at West Point will 
be graduated as pilots and thus save 
a year now required after graduation 
for their pilot training. 

The new pilots from West Point 
will carry with them into this en- 


Riley Forms 
Selectee Choir 


FORT RILEY, Kan.—A_ 200-voice 
all-selectee choir will be formed at 
the Cavalry Replacement Training 
Center here, for the purpose of pre- 
senting mass recitals for troopers 
and visitors at the camp and for use 
on radio and stage productions. 

Two selectee members of the Cav- 
alry Replacement Center cadre have | 
been directed to assist Lt. Andrew B. 
White, formerly vocalist with Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians, in training | ; 
and managing the choir. 

Pvt. Guss Grimm, who was director 
of music for the city school system 
of Galena, Ill., before his induction 
into the service, and Cpl. Robert H. 
Powles, instructor in a motors 
squadron here, are the selectees who 
will assist Lt. White. 


Bookmobile Used 
To Serve Patients 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—A _ perambulat- 
ing library that makes its rounds 
twice a week helps to pass the time 
for soldier patients at Savannah 
Army Air Base Hospital. 

Made by the base utilities office 
from a photograph seen in a maga- 
zine, the library truck.holds 260 
books, which are changed for each 








the Point 


larged Air Corps the leadership and 
spirit of their academy and the high 
traditions of the service with which 
they have become imbued while here. 

Elementary, basic and advanced 
flying training will be given at Stew- 
art Field to all West Point cadets 
who desire pilot training and who 





can pass the required flight physical| tailor shops to have chevrons sewed 
| on in the wake of recent mass pro- 
motions, 
| a little corporal. 


examination. The plan for training 
makes no basic changes in academic 
training. 

Members of the class of 1944 whe! 
desire pilot training will join the 
June 3 elementary flying training 
class at civil air fields nearest their 
homes and will complete this phase 
on August 5, 1942. After a short fur- 
lough they will return to West Point 
on August 25. The remainder of their 
pilot training will be completed be- 
fore graduation. Week-end_ cross- 
country flying will be included as a 
part of the training during their 
First Class (Senior) year. 

Class of 1942 First 
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The class of 1945 and all succeeding 


the 
every cadet 
indicating his 


schedule outlined for 
but in addition, 
class, before 


ing 
class, 
in the 


craft observer 
Third Class 
camp. 

The initial group to begin pilot 
training will be members of the 
class of 1942, who will be graduated 
this year. 

Qualified members of the class of 
1943 will complete the entire sched- 
ule of training during their First 
Class year, and upon graduation 
June, 1943, will be commissioned as 
full-fledged Air Corps officers. 

All cadets of the First, Second and 
Third Classes are being required to 
take the physical examination for 
flying training whether they have 
expressed a desire to fly or not. 


training during his; 
(Sophomore) summer 





tour. Under the supervision of Mrs. 
Joseph W. James, base librarian, 
every effort is made to cater to the} 
reading desires of patients. Mrs. | 
James reports that many of the boys 
desire books on subjects such =| 
radio, aviation, engines, and other 
subjects which will assist them in 
their work when they are returned 
to duty. 


Col. Lentz Assigned 


Commander of Slocum 
FORT SLOCUM, N. Y.—Col. Ber- 
nard Lentz, originator o 
System of cadenced drill, 
ly throughout the Army, 
appointed commanding officer at this 
military post. The distinguished in- 
fantry officer, who has seen world- 
wide service since being graduated 
from West Point in 1905, will assume 
command here on pearunry 17. 


used wide- 





Have ‘Keep "Em Walking’ Clinic 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—The Or- 
thopedic Clinic at Camp Blanding’s 
Hospital has made an addition to 
the ever-growing variations on 
“Keep ‘em Flying” with “Keep ‘em 
Walking.” 

The ,clinic takes care of soldiers 
with ailing feet. 


of the Lentz | 


has been | 


As an added emphasis on the im- 
| portance of flight training at the 
| Military Academy, Lieutenant Colonel 
J. M. Weikert, Air Corps, Academy 
| Air Officer, has been placed on the 
| Academic Board. 


| classes will receive the entire train-| 
1944 | 


| can be formed only 


in | 


SOUL ALLL ULLAL 
CHANUTE FIELD, Iil.—Newly- 
promoted Cpl. Vincent J. Cangro 


picked up the telephone and dialed 


a number. 
“This is Corporal Cangro,” said the 
promotion-happy soldier, so proud 


that he didn’t hear the other party 


“Congratulations, Cangro!” 
“Thank you. Did you make cor- 
poral, too?” 


| is Lt. Charles D. Fisher.” 
* . * 


overcoat, 


| show window while the tailor sewed 
on the new stripes. 
. . 


ber 
chapel 
| tablished an 


desire to take flight training, will be | ago that the two soldiers discovered 
erquired to complete 10 hours of air-| how closely 





hanute 
Chirps 


dentify himself. 


“No I didn’t make corporal, This 


NO LAGGARD 
Of all the soldiers who rushed to 


none was more eager than 


In a tailor shop he removed his 
coat and finally his shirt. 
{n his undershirt he sat near a front 


RELIGION HAS ’EM 
During December, 1941 the num- 
of attendance at Chanute Field 
services was 25,000. This es- 

all-time monthly high. 

> * 
TIE THAT BINDS 

For six months Staff Sgt. Wayne 
Patterson ahd Cpl. John Danielson 
have lived together here in the same 
barracks. Their association led to 
one of those companionships that 
in Army life. 
until a few days 


But it was not 


their lives really were 
woven. During a casual discussion of 


friends back home in Wisconsin, the 
men found they were cousins, 
* . * 
BAND GOES ‘HOT’ 
To provide dance music for Cha- 
nute Field soldiers, a 15-man band 
has been organized from the Air 


Force Concert and Marching band. 

The dance band will play at Post 
dances and USO functions in heigh- 
boring Rantoul. 

Members of the group practice 
each day after regular band re- 
hearsals. Many of the men formerly 
played with well-known dance bands. 


Civilian Competition Urged 

CAMP DAVIS, N. C.--Camp Davis 
athletic teams were encouraged to 
meet recognized civilian teams in a 
memorandum issue this week by Lt. 
Col. Emmor G. Martin, camp Plans 
and Training officer. 





Camp Blanding Honors 
Outstanding Soldiers 


CAMP BLANDING, Fia. 


this week. 

Regimental commanders 
the soldiers on the basis of excellence 
of performance, close application to 
duty, leadership, resourcefulness, pa- 
triotic ideals, personality, personal 
appearance and physical stamina. 

The ceremony was planned jointly 
by IV Army Corps, city of Jackson- 
ville and the Chamber of Commerce. 
The same honors were accorded ten 
outstanding soldiers of southern 
troop units last week. 

The city of Jacksonville presented 
a dark blue and white streamer, 72 
| inches long and two inches wide, to 





High-ranking military 
| officials of the city of Jacksonville honored the ten outstanding New 
England soldiers of the Carolina maneuvers at ceremonies held here 


selected | 





his 
The 


each soldier to be flown from 
guidon and staff for one month. 
20 soldiers will feted 


time Jacksonville 


a second 
officials at a 
luncheon when Mayor John T. Alsop 
will present each man with a scroll. 

Distinguished soldiers were Sgt. P. 
A. Doherty, Sgt. Albert W. Hope, 
Pvt. Louis P. Maisano,.Pfc. Joseph 
Anastasio, Sgt. Charles Hackadarian, 
Sgt. John F. Moulton, Master Sgt. 
Henry W. Cornell, Pfc. Thomas E. 


be 
by 


‘ondly, 


officers and ; 


BY-100. 
Kept confidential until now, the 
BY-100 impressed observers of its 


initial trial—with its speed, maneuv- 
erability, —- structure, and clever 
camouflage, Fifty of them have been 
received at the field and are now 
in operation. 

In fact, the BY-100—perhaps bet- 
ter known as the bicycle dressed in 
olive drab—has led to the discard- 
ing of several automobjles for Mitch- 
el’s post travel. ‘ 
Thus, the Long Island air base 
is aiding wartime America two-fold. 
First, it is conserving gasoline, rub- 
ber, aluminum, copper, shoe leather 
and the other priority goods. Sec- 
it is improving the health of 
the reservation’s personnel by offer- 
ing the bicyclists precious moments 
of relaxation as they peddle their 
way past Mitchel’s once green lawns. 
(The state of the weather being 
a military secret, the present color 
of the lawns is not divulged.) 

As for details of the craft, they 
do not vary from the common civil- 
ian variety to any great extent. 
However, the vehicle’s speed, weight, 
wheel-base, and number of wheels 
cannot be disclosed. 


Camouflage 


To Be Studied 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the 
26th Infantry Division are attending 
a school in the latest methods of 
camouflage. Col. John J. Carew of 
Medford, commanding officer of the 
10ist Engineers Regiment, is super- 
vising the school, which opened Mon- 
day and will end March 28. A detach- 
ment from the 84th Engineers Bat- 
talion is assisting Col. Carew. 

The course of instructions is di-| 
vided into three periods. Attending 
sessions in the first period—February 
9 to 14—are members of infantry 
brigade headquarters companies and 
infantry regiments. Officers and non- 
commisioned officers of division ar- 
tillery units, 626th Tank Destroyer 
Battalion and infantry anti-tank com- 
panies will attend the instruction 
periods from March 16 to 21, 

The third and final school period 
will be from March 23 to 28 for 
military personnel from Special 
Troops, a battalion of the 101st Quar- 
termaster Regiment and all Corps 
men stationed at Camp Edwards. 
Intelligence officers from each bat- 
talion also will attend. Courses be- | 
ing taught include concealing trucks 
with natural material, camouflage 
limitations and discipline, layout and 
occupation of truck parks, aerial re- 
connaissance, camouflage paints and 
disruptive painting, preparation of 
artificial material, camouflage in Ger- 
many and England and camouflaging 
of machine guns. 








Two Brothers Have 
Parallel Army Life 


EGLIN FIELD, Fla.—The amazing 
parallel in the Army careers of Paul 
and James Grayton, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Crayton of Greensboro, 
N. C., continued this week when 


line fighting in this war is q 
of life insurance, according toa ; 
soldier of Co. I, 
here. 


Fifty Gasless BY-100% 
In Use at Mitchell Fiel 


MITCHEL FIELD, N. Y.—Hard on the heels of the Air a 
announcement of its astounding super-ship, the P-47, Mitchel] hy 
today released guarded information on another new vehi 
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By Pvt. Oscar Williams — 
FORT BLISS—Getting in oni 
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The story goes: 





Ie. 





“How much government j 






I 





you got?” queried one soldier 


other, 


turned the other private, “Howy 






“Ten thousand dollars worth*; 





NBS. 








you got?” 
“I got two thousand,” replied ¢ AND 
first Negro trooper. worse 
The other thought a minute, Harm 
emitted a low whistle. Mo 
“Boy they’re gonna _s send 
straight to the front,” he decig 


knowingly. 


umphant 
ment’s gonna put the $2,000 meq 
on the front lines and keep the § 





“How come you say that?” 


“Why anybody knows,” was his tf 
conclusion, “the ge 
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000 men safe behind!” 





- = FORT 
38,016 STEPS sleeping, 
The Cavalry will learn somethj e of 


about other varieties of soreness {i 
that caused by the saddle, in the 
future. 





und a 

d ever 
the com] 
trouble. 








Orders are out requiring every 





dier of the 1st Cavalry Division The A 
take an 18mile hike, dismountgime for 
before March 31, lard was 

One trooper estimated that § oy 
meant 38,016 steps. “That old nag ~d 


the corral will sure look good @ 
it’s over,” 


JIVE DOG 





crack of 
things th 
ed tc 
kson, 
slikes 


he added. 






Jefferson McGillicutty is the glan 





dog of Fort Bliss. erits, 
Whenever there is a dance, am So the 
broadcast, or some other actii™ la Gold 


going on at the service club, yo 
bet 
on hand to participate. 


id got 
ying 
own 





your dogtags Jefferson wil 








Whenever the rug-cutters are eA 
ing and solidly in the groove, Je 
son will be present skittering ¢ Hast 
the slick floors, hard after the @ f 
gainliest of jitterbugs. De 0) 

A year-old wire-haired terrier, 
belongs to Lt. P. A. Yeuell, C5 CAMP | 
tery, 61st Field Artillery. tederico 





both were promoted to sergeant. 

The brothers are not twins—Paul’s 
the older by a few years—but they 
were inducted ‘into the Army on the 
same day via the Selective Service 
route, and they have been togther 
ever since. 

Inducted at Fort Bragg, N. C., on 
July 25, 1941, the Craytons were as- 
signed to the Air Corps and sent to 
the Recruit Training Camp here, 
where they have managed 
and train together. Paul is assigned 
to office work in the personnel sec- 
lion while Jimmy is a member of 


six months service, 
Sergeants Crayton 


they become 
together. 


ing 
the 


Famed Tenor Is Now In Khaki 


CAMP UPTON, N, Y. — William 
Horne, 28-year-old concert tenor who 
has sung at the White House on 
| invitation and appeared as guest 


singer with world-famed orchestras, 
last week traded his civvies for 
Army khaki. But he’s still singing 


—this time at $21 a month. 

Just now, the tenor private’s prin- 
cipal ambition is to keep on singing 
while soldiering. Thus far he has 
been signed up to sing at the post 





Dunkle, Ist Sgt. Earl A. Taylor and 
Sgt. Edwin D. Davey. 


chapel, the Service Club and the 
Opry House, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to bunk | 


he range crew. 
] 
The brothers won PFC stripes and | 
specialist rating neck and neck, and 
now, just a few days after complet- | 





Side | 


The other night, he really she 





his showmanship tendencies, du Hes > 
the initial broadcast of the “S chest 
for Soldiers” program on KROD, tlen @ 
Paso. port on 


the amateur contest. Jefferson Mé 


A trio of soldier-vocalists enté 






ruiting 














id told 

licutty, no amateur himself, mae@h, day a 
a quartet. He lifted his voice ins But th 
fying disonance, and only his evic@, next 
restored order. One of the ju Two da: 
thought seriously of voting for h Sergean 
onnnnonnrre hadn’t 
‘I could 

How Do U. S. Air Basespy 0 « 

hur H, | 

—repel attack? > ise 





—deliver attack? 


What About 
—the men? 
—the planes? 
—training? 
—strategy? 
—aircraft carriers? 








Every question is answered if 


AIR BASE 


(Just Out!) 


By BOONE T. GUYTON 
Test Pilot, Vought-Sikorsky 



















"Clear, straightforward, int 
interesting. Guyton tells of ¥ 
personal experiences as & 
cadet and later with the ™ 
maneuvers. Recor nmondes for 
accurate icture of lite ™ 
service. we of-the-Month ¥ 
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AND NOW DOUBLES! Yep, this is too much, but it could be 
They're identical but not Siamese. 
Harmon are Air Corps men and bugle at Jefferson Barracks, 
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.- Buck Finds Novel Method 

« buck Finds Novel Metho 

dag 

«tor Waking Up M 

“=dtor Waking Up Mornings 
FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—A hard-; spiel to himself with the idea of 
seeping, inventive private by the! jiterally talking himself out of bed. 

somethiggmme of Wright D. Jackson has| ,, A oa oe 

reness taijand a way to talk himself out of The spiel tells about “the beautiful 


d every morning without putting 
the company sergeant to too much 
trouble. 

The Army’s reveille call was too 
for this tight sleeper, and so 
lard was Pvt. Jackson to awake, the 


in then 


4 that rgeant consumed much time and 
ld a Bietting every morning trying to 
old nab Meet the soldier on his feet. The 


crack of dawn, the bugle and other 
things that stir at daybreak merely 
served to kindle Morpheus’ hold on 
kson, a conscientious fellow who 
likes the idea of getting Army 
erits, 

dance, am 50 the private set .to scheming, 
her acti’ la Goldberg. He hit upon an idea 
lub, youd got the USO’s co-operation in 
son wil@tying it out. In a recording of 
own voice Jackson put up a 


s the gle 


ters are 
roove, Je 
ttering ¢ 
fter the 


Hashmark’ Recruit 
before He’s a Buck 


CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif.— 
: tederico Balambao got a good bot- 
eally show! i-side up view of the Army before 
ncies, du was sworn in here as a private. 
“Sj He went through the preliminary 


d terrier, 
ruell, C 5 












f the 

yn KROD, Processing” and was sent to the 
tion detachment to wait for the 

: ‘ Port on his physical examination. 

alists en@Recruiting Sergeant Frank Burk- 

ferson d told him to report the follow- 

iself, re g day at 1 p. m. 

> evidet the recruit didn’t show up 

samme next day. 
f the jue 
tea ee tl Two days later, however, he did. 


Sergeant Burkhard asked him why 

hadn't returned on time. 

I couldn’t,” Balambao reported. 
on KP.” 


a | 
ir B 


lr Hansen knows what to do with 
ew faces that show up at the de- 
Achment mess. 

* eeacham 


It seems that Acting 1st Sgt. Ar-| 








morning at Fort Sheridan,” prom- 
ises himself a batch of pancakes, 
and points out that the soldier has 
an obligation to his buddies in help- 
ing them clean the quarters. 

By the time the resourceful sol- 
dier has quit turning over in bed 
and trying to disbelieve his own 
voice, the recording ends with a 
lusty shout: “Jackson, get outa bed!” 
So far the dern thing has worked 
but if the sergeant ever forgets to 
start the phonograph, it'll: be the 
same old story. 


Gen. March Host 
At Serapple Fest 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — Southern 
officers, boastful of their creole 
cookery, recently enjoyed a mess of 
Philadelphia scrapple—hashed up by 
a general from the Keystone State. 

Ever since Brig. Gen. William A. 
March and his Philadelphians in the 
73rd F. A. Brigade have been soldier- 
ing in the South, they’ve been hanker- 
ing for scrapple, popular as a break- 
fast delicacy “back home.” So when 
the commander returned recently 
from a trip to Pennsylvania, he 
carted 20 pounds of scrapple into 
camp. 

Gen. March 
Southern officers, 
Lucien J. Moret 
Brigade S-3, to 
him in the Officers’ 
proving of the way the mess chef 
started in on preparing the dish, 
the commander donned an apron and 
took care of the fine points. 

Now, the Southerners agree that 
“scrapple is nearly as good as spoon 
bread.” 





invited a number of 
such as Lt. Col. 
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“i.don't smoke,.Miss—but could you sew on a button?” 





‘livhy Buglers Are Not Disliked So 


ARMY TIMES will be 
damned copiously for print- 
ing the following added 
reasons for preferring the 
old-fashioned bugler. Some 
of the stripers are bound to 
paste these new brands of 
poison in their noggins.—Ed. 


FORT SILL, Okla.—/(S pecial ) 
—Seldom given credit when a 
battery hits the drilling field on 
time, an unsung hero of the 
modern army is the first ser- 
geant, who is generally referred 
to as the “top-kick” and reverently 
thought of as the roughest, toughest 
son-of-a-gun ever handed the job of 
developing raw rookies into veteran 
soldiers. 

But his tasks are many, and his 
duties varied. In fact he is the 
person in the background of the oft 
asked question—“But who awakens 
the Bugler?” It’s up to the first 
Sergeant to see that his men are up 
and around in plenty of time to 
dress and eat before the day’s work 
is started, 

For the soldiers living in the bar- 
racks at Fort Sill, the bugle has 
become rather outmoded. With the 
change from the old muzzle loaded 
muskets to the modern Garands also 
came a change in the mode of getting 
the men out of bed in the morning. 
(As Shakespeare, or Daniel Boone, 
or Webster, or somebody once said, 
the time a soldier most enjoys his 
sleep is during reveille.) 

With the difference in personnel 
of each organization there is also 
a difference in-the methods of get- 
ting them out of bed. 


Most popular of the techniques 
used in rousing the men from their 
beds was the scheme recently de- 
vised by ist Sgt. A. M. Robison, 
Battery D, 32nd Training Battalion, 
who placed his radio on a table in 
front of the microphone of the pub- 
lic address system used every morn- 


ing’ for the usual “Hit the deck” 
command. 

Sergeant Robison now turns the 
radio on to an early morning hill- 


billy program, switches on the P. A. | 
system, and allows the men to dress | 
to the rhythm of the music, or as| 
the men say, “to dress in cadence.” 
Not so popular, but probably more 
effective is the scheme of Ist Sat. 
Robert M. Caswell, Headquarters 
Battery, 1st Battalion, 158th Field 
Artillery. 

Smokes ’Em Out 

With the aid of the wood burning | 
Sibley stoves present in the few | 
remaining tents at Fort Sill, Caswell | 
| awakens the slumbering soldiers by 
smothering the flames of the fire 
and smoking the victims out of bed. 
Rhythmical is the whistle of the 
charge of quarters at the Officer | 
Candidate School. Here the charge | 
of quarters walks down the battery 
street pausing before each barracks 
building. Raising his whistle to his | 
lips, be blows three short, sharp 
blasts to awaken the future officers, 
and then one long blast to make| 
them realize the dawn is well on| 


Self-Satisfied 


CAMP POLK, La.—The new re- 
cruits of the 3rd Armored (Bayou 
Blitz) Division feel themselves to 
be particularly well qualified to 
judge the effectiveness of their 
work. 

A recent arrival of the 3rd Ar- 














mored’s Supply Battalion was 
standing inspection before going 
on guard duty in the battalion 


area. As the officer of the day ap- 
proached to make the necessary in- 
spection of the men and weapons 
he stopped before the new man. 

The officer waited for the new- 
comer to come to inspection arms, 
The recruit, however, fidgeted 
about and was obviously ill at 
ease. Seeing that the soldier was 
not familiar with military proce- 
dures, the officer said, “I want to 
inspect your rifie.” 

“Oh that’s all right,” the sol- 
dier said quickly, “I just looked it 
over and it’s good enough to suit 


me. 





Two Camp Upton Entertainers 
Transferred To Fort Tilden 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Pvt. Philip 
Truex and Pvt. Milton 
members of Camp 
entertainment unit, 
ferred to Fort Tilden, 
the nucleus of a new 
there 

Truex is the son of Ernest Truex 
actor, and was the first member of 
the Upton entertainment unit. 
Saunders, a violin and saxophone 
player in numerous large hotel or- 
before the war, will 


Upton’s 
have been trans- 
N. Y., to form 

stage group 


chestras 








an orchestra at Tilden. 


ganize 





Saunders, | 
soldier 





Much As Before 


SEE THAT GRIN? Oh yes, it looks friendly, but there is cold 


treachery behind that simpering smirk, brother. 


And pretty 


soon the unsuspecting guy in the bunk (Pvt. Kenneth Dunlap, 


Station Complement, Fort Sill) 


will be aft of the 8-ball. The 


handles of the 8-ball are held by Corp. Royce O. Grace, who 
as charge-of-quarters charges into many a passel of dreams 


rough-shod. 


its way. 

Not taking any chances of his men | 
sleeping through reveille, Ist _ 
James Lucas, Hq. Battery, 70th F 
Battalion, installed an electric belt | 
near the sleeping quarters of the| 


battery. 

At 6:15 every marning he presses 
the button that sets off the bell. 
All soldiers who fail to jump out of | 
bed at the sudden tingling are} 
thrown out of bed by their room- | 
mates who are anxious to have the} 
ringing stopped. 

Members of the Field Artillery 
School White Detachment have two | 
warnings when morning comes, First 
they are awakened by the charge} 
of quarters who enters the squad | 
rooms to switch on _ the lights. | 
Shortly afterwards, he utters a 
warning over the P. A. system to | 
all who failed to get out of bed 
at first, 

He Thinks of the Quaintest 
Cpl. R O. Grace, charge of quar- 


THEY LIKE IT 





} ters at D. E. M. L. 


| “rewards” 


|} and 


Station Comple- 
has found it convenient to 
late sleepers in his squad- 

After turning on the lights 
every morning and going down the 
rows of beds to shake all the 
would-be late sleepers, Grace gathers 
arm-load of brooms and mops and 
the late sleepers with the 
title of “Honorary Room Orderly.” 

Members of the 83rd F. A. Bat- 
talion have devised their own sys- 
tem of dealing with late sleepers, 
and the first sergeants feel content 
in leaving the disciplinary action to 
the men. A soldier who oversleeps 
in the 83rd is always awakened by 
his friends the first few times. 

If it becomes a habit his friends 
allow him to sleep through reveille 
this causes him to be marked 
which entitles him to seven 
days of extra duty. A few days of 
this and the soldier becomes among 
the first to jump out of bed at the 
first morning call. , 


ment, 
have 
rooms. 


absent, 





Solid and In the Groove 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Jive on the mellow side is the de- 


mand of Camp Blanding soldiers these days. 
It must still be solid and in the groove but the brass 


sweet-tooth. 


They have a musical 


must be subdued if it’s to catch their fancy. 


The popularity of “Tonight 
which has been acclaimed a 


bears this out 


Love,” 


“natural” by soldiers, 
as does the growing popularity of 
“The Bells of San Raquel” and “Blues 
in the Night.” 
Martial music is having a boom 
but World War I songs are still 
favored. The high-spirited “Over 
There” seems to live forever in the 
hearts of soldiers who sing it on the 
march, play it on mouth organs and 
Service Club pianos. However, “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor” is catching 
hold and has already become a 
whistling favorite, and “We've Done 
It Before” is coming up fast. 
“Elmer’s Tune” has its boosters 
| ho are apt to blurt out at any mo- 
— with, “why does a 
| 
| 





meander in search of a goose?” No 
one seems to know the answer—that’s 
just Elmer’s Tune. 

One 
| music 


stick for popular | 
‘Juke Box” of 


measuring 
in Camp is the * 


| which there are approximately 20) 


throughout the reservation. Many 
are situated in the various Camp Ex- 
changes where the soldiers. meet 
| nightly and it is here that a barber- 
| shop quartet can gather ‘round one 
lof these streamlined hurdy-gurdies 
| and give forth with complete | 





or- , SaaSee 
Yhe shower room!:is. another geid by 


We? 





Here every 
voice and 1s 


place for a musical poll. 
man has a magnificent 
almost over-anxious to express his 


preferences. 

“Chattanooga Choo-Choo” is still 
the above-all favorite. It began to 
climb at the time of the holiday fur- 
loughs and perhaps its popularity 
had something to do with the line, 
“Won't you choo-choo me home?” 


Record Crowds See 

Movies at Camp Polk 
CAMP POLK, 
S. 


Nos. here were 


Attendance 
Army motion picture 
1 and 2 


La. — 


records at U. 
theaters 





gander | 


| broken last week with 20,087 sol- 
| diers witnessing 32 performances of 
feature films. 
Vernon D. Bold, Inf., theater 
attributed record-break- 
ing attendance to two main factors, 
good shows and comfortable seats. 
Leading in attendance was “Sergeant 
| York,” shown to approximately 7000 
soldiers. “The Bugle Sounds” was 
witnessed by around 6000 men. 

The new seats, 1038 in each thea- 
ter, were recently installed at a 
| cost of $8000: They wete paid for 
profits from the theaters) 


five 
Capt. 


officer, the 
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Men, Women 
Now Training 
In Air Depots 





McCLELLAN FIELD, Cal. —| 
With the object of meeting the} 
immediate demand for aircraft | 
mechanics in the government’s| 


plan for increased production, the 
Army Air Corps has inaugurated 
a training program for men and 
women in California, heart of the 
aircraft industry. 

Known as the “Mechanic Learner 
Training Series,” the program has 
been launched by the Sacramento Air 
Depot officials to provide a steady 
flow of mechanics to the vital air- 


craft industry over the state. To} 


keep the thousands of combat and 


other aircraft in the skies for the} 
American war effort, the program | 
will utilize the engineering facilities | 
of approximately 30 junior colleges | 


and trades schools throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

Successfully applied in Utah at the 
Ogden Air Depot and in other parts 
of the country, the program is being 
conducted through the cooperation of 
the California State Department of 
Education and Sacramento Air Depot 
authorities, Col. John M. Clark, com- 
manding; Maj. Robert F. Farrington, 


post schools officer, is supervising, | 


with Maj. C. C. Minty, on loan from 
the Ogden Air Depot. 

Persons trained in the various 
courses will be assigned to air depots 
and sub-depots in California. 
22nd FA Cagers Win 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—In one of the 


most exciting games ever played in| 


the North Country, the basketballers 
of the 22nd Field Artillery edged 
out the 5lst Infantry by a 39-38 








| coming Uncle Sam’s bombardiers. 


| school at Albany, Ga., and in 









YOU'RE WRONG, BUDDY, this isn't a payroll guard. The 
‘heavily clad group in this instance is composed of air cadets 
of ‘the Advanced Flying School at Albuquerque, N. M. No, 
they're not carrying the mail, either, if that was your second 
impression. Then why the pistols in the hands of those guys 
on the flanks? Well, the cadets are learning to be bom- 
bardiers, see, and they're carrying those all secret, all impor- 
tant bomb sights to their ships prior to taking off for bombing 
practice. It is through these sights that our bombardiers 
hope to see the world—remain free. 

—U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 





Bombardiers Converge 


On Sloan Field School 


SLOAN FIELD, Tex.—With the, “I can’t wait to get started,” he 


arrival of the first bombardier cadet | added. 


here last week end, the greatest With the arrival of its first class 

bombardier training school in the| of student bombardiers, Sloan Field 

world swung into high-gear opera-| now is well on its way to turning 

tion, | out the “Hell from Heaven Men” in 

The number one arrival was John| a steady stream for the rapidly ex- 
D. Odom, of Jacksonville, Fla., who | 

previously served as an enlisted man | Force. 
in the Air Corps, rising from private 
to the rank of sergeant at the Savan- | 
| 


. young bomb-droppers got under way 
nah, Ga., Air Base. He was trans- PP s 


‘ . Saturday, classrooms went into use 
ferred to Sloan Field for bombardier | for the first time; planes, sleek twin- 
training from Turner Field, Ga.,| engined training ships, were hauled 
where he had been enrolled in the! out to the flying line. The Start of 
Air Corps Advanced Flying School. | pombardier training at Sloan Field 

Following Cadet Odom at the bom-| marks the consummation of months 
bardier college Friday came trooping | of preparation, work and planning 
the more than one hundred other) that went into the making of this 
members of the first bombardier| world’s greatest bombardier training 


iclass. They began training Saturday, school. 


and for twelve busy weeks will Trem now oh new clases. brine 
buckle down to the business of be-|. caning Mo ipetoe il 
| ing other young men from all cor- 


° | ‘s of the country, will be arriving 
son of Mrs. Nora Odom, Jack- reggie - ». ta : 
The son of M a? 7 ae at Sloan Field at stated intervals 


sonville, Cadet Odom is a graduate|—. ; . ; , 

of the Carlisle Military Academy, | “th the regularity of clockwork. 

Augusta, Ga., and prior to his enlist- — : 

ment in the Air Corps last October Plan ‘Army-Navy’ Fight 

was employed as a salesman in Jack- | 

sonville. | CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—An Army- 
He was appointed cadet captain of | Navy battle—pitting Pvt. Adam Pi- 

his class both in basic training | : 

ad. | #nga (better known as “Young Kid 

vanced training school at Turner|McCoy”) against Welterweight 

Field. |Champion “Red” Cochrane, now a 
Although he’s flown in bombing| Navy man—is in prospect for the 

planes before, both as an enlisted|spring boxing season. Joe Gould 

man and as a cadet, the tyro bom-|and Jimmy Braddock, managers of 





count for the basketball champion-| bardier admitted that he'd never | McCoy, are trying to pin the match 


ship of Pine Camp. 





‘Miniature Armored Division Will Be Demonstration Uni 


FT. KNOX, Ky.—A miniature ar- 
mored division designed to show 
students and officers of the Ar- 
mored Force School just how a 
“blitz” is carried out has been acti- 
vated here at the Armored Force 
School, training center for the 
technicians and officers who “keep 
‘em rolling.” 

Known as the Demonstration 
Regiment, this new unit will con- 
tain all the components of an ar- 
mored division, only on a smaller 
scale. Instead of having some 12,000 
officers and men, it will be made 
up of 1950 men and 80 officers. 

To graphically demonstrate an 
armored division's tactics and tech- 
nique to fullest advantage, the new 
regiment will be completely equip- 
ped with tanks, jeeps, peeps, trucks, 


EPoe . 
th HN 
: 8 rie 
Be es 
o 7 ees 


even had a glimpse of a bombsight. ' down. 





Rid Fire Be 
For Truck 


WITH THE 43D (New Eng 
DIVISION—A novel safety ¢ 
has been rigged up in the d@ 


cab of a battery kitchen trug 
the 43d Division, and earned for ORT FE 
men a commendation from ratively 
Gen. John H. Hester, commay ced by} 
general of the division. at 


Sgt. Samuel Lewellyn, battery 




















tor sergeant, and Pfc. William y Infar 
battery truck driver, have deviseq ja tly to 
simple electric extension from ¢ rayin; 
rear of the truck to the dashbogumeticll batt! 






in the cab. Attached to this dagmmitle trool 
board is a small bell, which cay gamepment, 
set off by pulling a main switg tion is 
the rear. artists 
If fire should break out while onde 
cooks are cooking in the rear of} pa 
















|notify the driver to stop. 


"|On Records 





truck, they can ring the belj =. 


specifics 
Kershaw 






Wax Eloquent 





















p. 
it was a 
se forme 
made t! 
their @ 
ing the 


FOSTER FIELD, Tex. — “pga ree 


write—Phonograph.” This is the 
cently adopted slogan of Sgt, 
R. Advent, Jr., and Cpl. J. D. Hap 
son, publicity writers stationed he 

It all had its beginning 
leaves were cancelled at the g 
break of the war. Unable to get 
loughs to visit their parents 
Cleveland, Ohio, the two soldie idea 
made recordings of their voices proof 
sent them in their stead. sidered 

Twice a month the boys carry on 
half hour’s conversation with the 


ha da) 
working 


The orig 





Maxwell 
Takeoffs 


Every soldier wishes he had a kid 
Angelo Vitullo’s. 


idea of getting each 
grammar school chum 


received more mail 
than ever before 
that wasn’t enough. 
kid brother persuaded each of his | 
schoolmates to buy a candy bar and | 
mail it to the sergeant. The result | 
box filled with enough 
candy bars to feed the soldier's en- 


Last week the 


UNDER 3 FLAGS 

of South America 
taking flight training as British Ca- 
dets in the United States, that’s the 
of Roderick Webb 
land Peter Compton. 

As the twelve-week course for the | 


panding United States Army Air| 


Compton is a citizen of Argentina. 
The parents of both fliers are citi- 
Britain who moved to 
South America before 





| from South America to England, and 


| Canada and finally to the United 
| States for training. 


‘ENEMIES’ SHAKE HANDS 


in America could 


Two soldiers came face to face in 


suddenly ceased. 

“What naticnality are you?” asked 
the first soldier deliberately. 

“I'm Chinese,” was the reply. 


“Well, I'm a Jap,” the first soldier 


then simultaneously both extended 


their hands and 





Privates W. J. Otani and John Lee 


be used 
dy. Bu 
the tri 





































families by proxy through then 
| dium of wax discs, greatly boosti 
| the morale of both parties. 


} — — y be f 
’ ° 1° sses and 
‘Army Classifiers Find shout 
Natural CWS Recruit FF, ,... 
CAMP GRANT, IIl.—Oscar M. Col he 
29-year-old resident of Bloomingt Le 
Ill, was a “natural” for the 4 seual 
classification boys when he arrivg irdinatio 
| at the Reception Center here. to mak 
| When it was discovered that tMiPAs grou 


new soldier had completed 
chemistry course except one offe 
at Dartmouth University,- he 
routed into ,the Chemical Warf 
Service. Cohh has 13 such cow 
to his credit. 

Since his graduation in 1934 f 
Illinoian has been busy hand 
the estate of his late grandfet 
Eventually, he hopes to do m 
processing work. 
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For Leck of Breath 
They Call It Tetryl 


| Production of trinitrophenyl 
| ylnitramine is greatly increasing, t 


cour: 
| War Department announced ( scene. 
| is, wrote). At government-ow@The art 
ordnance plants, production of d, to 


the Ir 
n pro\ 
ork at n 


‘ +4, Parts, 
completed the meal side by sidé ly 


~« *« Uncle $ 
BRITONS CONTRIBUTE year, 


Added evidence of their spirit 


| explosive was 60 per cent greater 
| January than in December. 
} 7 








| cooperation was provided by Brill Splice 
Cadets at Gunter Field last week FORT I 
| Lt. F. E. Green, post librari@ive at F 
needed an extra bit of money ing a 
| make certain books available for 9 weddi: 
|cadets and enlisted men. The ® med t 
ish boys got wind of the libra Brien in 








plight and promptly started a @ 
paign to raise the needed money. 


In a few days, they presented! t Re 


locked boxes, each containing ™ 
els, dimes and quarters, to the li 
|ry. When the money was coum 
|} the fund was more than enough 
| pay for the neetied books. 










scout cars, and others of the 44 2 medwim and 1 light tank com- 


included are a 
Regimental headquarters company, 
maintenance company, service com- 
pany, and engineers company. 





have come from the Armored Fé 
Replacement Center here, where ™ 
cruits receive their {nitial 
| ing. The officers come from the v4 
| ous armored divisions. 








a 


types of vehicles found in an ar- panies; a special battalion com- 
mored division. posed of a rifle company, engineer 
Units included are: a reconnais- company, field artillery battery of 
sance company, tank battalion, with 105mm howitzers and a medical 
f v 
ARMADILLO - CAVE MAN- HANNIBAL- — 
ee} ae | J 
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Mur alists 
alustrate 








e 


4 tall fORT BENNING, Ga.—Com- 
om mtively dull charts have been 
nmandigmielaced by a brilliantly executed 
at conference courses in 
Infantry School, adding 
tly to student interest here. 
from typ Port aying in great detail a theo- 
dashbogaimtit battlefield and every type of 
this 4 ie troop and piece of infantry 
ch cay ment, the 18 feet by 6 feet 
switeh gqueation is the work of three Selec- 
artists who decided to do more 
was required of them, 
painting started as a routine 
ent. The men were ordered 
Pmake a line chart according to 
specifications of Lt. Col. Clifford 
B° Kershaw of the school’s tactical 






ittery 
liam fj 
devised 
















while* 
ear of ij 
bell 








ent. ® a simple job, at least to 

xe former commercial artists who 

made their individual livelihoods 

§ their artistic ability before en- 

“Tring the service. It requred only 

few irregular lines and some ele- 
tary. printing. 
















Is the ut Pvts. Dominic E. Merlo, Al- 
Sgt. Leathers Maddux and William 
D. Boyd were inspired to try their 
oned i at making the job into a real 
ing of art. 

the They went to work and in less 
to get a day and a half, a total of 
arents working hours each, they had 
Oo soldi idea on canvas. It is done in 
voices proof colored inks which are 


dered the best medium for the 


carry on - 
with thug The originally ordered chart was 
h the mm be used in a specified conference 


But through the initiative 


y boosti 
the trio of artists, the mural 


S 
pt be found suitable for other 
+° sses and greatly enlivened instruc- 
Find about an attack on a river 
rrult It is used by instructors to point 
rM.Ce and explain the best methods 
: “attacking objectives. They are 
ae to explain more vividly with 
the Ai visual aid of the painting, the 
_2 dination of the many units which 


to make up an attacking force. 
i that MPAs ground. contours and other 


ted phical facts are of prime in- 
one offe st in military tactics, the pic- 
r,- he al presentation of a _ battlefield, 
il Warf color, has proved one of the best 
ch coumys of explaining a tactical prob- 


. 1934 The mural includes falling para- 
handimgemte troopers, artillery units, rifle- 
randfetme™ .mortarmen, machine gunners, 
do serving officers—including one of 
size—bombers, pursuit and other 

aircraft. 


| l appearance. The scene itself 
ridge upon ridge stretching 
the horizon, successfully giving 
henyl iusion of distance. A large 


easing, t courses through the middle of 


iced (thie scene. 


nent-owM™ The artists are permanently ”as- 


on of tiigned, to the reproduction plant 


reater™ the Infant School an have | : 
. gj Bh . their|dous expansion of the Army and 


Navy the Red Cross¢has expanded 
correspondingly, with a parallel rise 


wi Nn proving invaluable in 


ork at map making, production of 

+parts, etc., since their induction. 
ide. : . 7 

by § l have been wearing the uniform 

Uncle Sam’s soldiers for less than 


rE year, 
r spirit a 


by Brilifix Splices in Seven Days 





st week BPORT DIX, N. J.—Like everyone 


lib at Fort Dix, Cupid has been 
money ing a 7-day week. The result: 


ble for 4" weddings in seven days, all per- 
The Bagrmed by Chaplain Joseph T. 


librari@ Brien in a post chapel. 
ted a @ 





sat. Tactics & 
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MURALISTS AT BENNING have found a way to help make classroom discussion in the Number | Infantry School more lively 
and effective. Lt. Col. Clifford G. Kershaw uses the 18’x6’ mural above to illustrate tactics. The artists (left) are Pvts. Alfred 
Leathers Maddux, William C. Boyd and Dominic Merloall assigned to Benning Reproduction Plant. 











Mewart Groups 
Launch Drives 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The Camp 
Stewart Red Cross Chapter, together 
with the Stewart Community Chest, 
has launched a drive for funds to 
the Army Relief Society, 
American Red Cross and the Camp 
Stewart Relief Fund. 

Howard A. Wilson, Red Cross field 
director, said that military as well 
as civilian personnel 
would be asked to contribute. 

The Army Relief Society is an or- 

Efforts to produce landscape ef-| ganization set up to provide relief 
ith eis have given the mural a nat-|for the widows and orphans of all 
Army personnel. 
obtaining employment as well as so- 
licitation of scholarships and super- 
vision of education of the soldiers’ 











The functions of the Red Cross 


The Camp Stewart relief fund is 
set up to take care of any distressing 
circumstances arising in the families 
of enlisted men 
provides milk, food, cloth- 


supplies necessary to al- 
leviate family emergency. 

All contributions will be made on 
a voluntary basis. 








money. 
sented 
ining 
o the! 































































































































































































































































phone operations, barracks interiors | 
and other scenes of Army life was 
displayed in New York recently when 
the Museum of Modern Art opened 
its exhibition of U. S. Army Illus- 
trators. 
Artists represented in the exhibi- 
tion were Sgt. Frank Irvine, Cpl. 
Ted Treadway, and Pvts. Wallace 
Brodeur, Chet Engle, Henry Fortuna, 
Dugald Gordon, Edward Kingsley, 
Leonard Krimsin, Arch McLean, Du- 
ane Morton, John H. Nachmann, 
Cesar Seigel, Miles Tunnacliff and 
John Urbain. 
The exhibitions consisted of 14 
watercolors, 21 drawings, seven gau- 
aches and 27 photographs. The ac- 
tivity at Camp Custer has been car- 
ried out under supervision of Maj. 
Harry E. Cooper, Post Morale Officer, 
who first sponsored the artists under 
the direct stimulus of Maj. Gen. 
Joseph M. Cummings, Commanding 
General, Sixth Corps Area. Sidney 
W. Seeley from the Michigan Arts 
and Crafts was named to supervise 
the group. 

Had Small Beginning 

At the outset, the soldier artists 
met two nights a week in the Service 
Club but due to the hub-bub of 
voices, radio and games the artists 
moved their assembly place to a 
corner of the camp library. 

The group had begun to meet on 
their own initiative and were dis- 
covered pursuing their talents with 
a life model. The Morale Officer set 
the artists to turning out posters to 
games, camp shows and other Army 
recreational activities. Their art work 
grew so rapidly in volume, silk- 
screen equipment was installed to 
meet the situation. Some of the boys, 
having been in commercial art work 
before coming to camp, proved skill- 
ful in the camp art technique. 

As the importance of the nation’s 
titanic war task grew upon the sol- 
dier brush, pen and pencil wielders 
they turned to depicting their camp 
locale. Last August, representative 
examples of their work put on exhi- 
bition at the Service Club met with 
enthusiastic response. Their buddies 
and civilians, too, were amazed; news- 
papers made much of the talent show- 
ing while art devotees termed it a 
commendable endeavor. 

Most important, Army authorities 
approved. Their interest was aroused 
less by the fact that art was being 
kept alive in camp than by the fact 
that the Army was being enlivened 
by soldier art. Here was a vital and 
beneficial offspring of military camp 
life, and its value to camp morale 
was readily recognized. 

Enlivens Army Life 

“N6ét to use the Army to keep art 
alive, but to enliven Army life with 
art has been the object of the Fort 


roe Wheeler, Director of Exhibitions 
and Publications for the Museum, in 
explaining the interesting activity. 
“It started about eight months ago 
as a mere recreational project fo1 





~ + . ‘ . . ” 
The lines is: busy—do you mind waiting. Six2 


soldiers who wanted to paint® 


nacliff, who had been studying at 
Meinzinger Foundation in Detroit 
under Carlos Lopez, whose influence 
is strongly seen in all his work. 
Pvt. Siegel joined the group with 
boundless enthusiasm; brought up 
in a Tewish orphanage in Chicago, 
he had received very little training 


Museum of Art Features Soldier Artists 


NEW YORK—An experiment in enlivening Army morale? 
through giving play to the artistic talents of Soldiers has made | 


§ 
favorable headway at Ft. Custer, Mich. Soldier art depicting tent ( | I \\ n ¢ 
cities in blizzards, in spring rains, in winter snows, roadside encamp- 


ments, bayonet practice, field tele-®— ———_—_—___-- —— 


has proved valuable in several ways. | bd 
It has been found to strengthen camp Ses WTrors 
morale because soldiers like to hers | 

Cc 








their own artists and photographers 
record their work; their daily rou- 
tine assumes greater interest and im- | 
portance for them when it becomes | this Coast Artillery Training Center 
the subject of pictures and photo-| 
graphs. As a report to civilians, it | most difficult fundamentals of marks- 
shows Army life as the soldier him-| manship, by watching their own 
self sees it and brings graphically |movements—through a mirror! 

to public attention the magnificent This “camera eye” device was 
spirit of our fighters. And of major | built by Lt. Maurice W. Hammond, 
importance, soldier art constitutes | small.arms instructor in Battery D, 
permanent, accurate and character-/| 54th Training Battalion. Placing two 
istic records for Army archives. | ‘parallel bars of 2x4 wood a foot 


AMP CALLAN, Calif.—Enlisted 


|men undergoing basic training. at 


now learn how to sight and aim, 


One of the first of the group join-| apart, he attached a mirror to one 


ers was Pvt. Kingsley, who had been|end, made a “vise” for the weapon, 
majoring in mathematics at the Uni- | and clamped circular tin (the tar- 
versity of Chicago before joining the | get) on a wooden slab that could be 
Army, at the same time studying art | adjusted by the student. Now he has 
evenings at the Chicago Art Insti-| a foolproof sighting and aiming de- 
tute. In the same battalion with | vice. With the rifle butt fitted into 
Kingsley was Pvt. Gordon, who had| his shoulder, the soldier assumes a 
been a free-lance cartoonist and com-| firing position and aims at the target 
mercial artist. | by pointing the rifle at the mirror. 


| Demonstrations have been con- 
|ducted with the assistance of an- 
|other soldier, called the “marker.” 
|Often the marker allows the bull's 
| eye, held on the end of a long stick, 
|to slip a trifle, calling for further 
| adjustments and general contortions 
by both parties. 

Lieutenant Hammond's contriv- 
ance, a reflection of the spirited 
training program, will eliminate the 
|“almost right” conception, as all bat- 
talions, equipped with these gadgets, 
prepare to “do it with mirrors.” 


Another early joiner was Pvt. Tun- 


in painting. 

Pvt. Krimsin, one of the most ver- 
satile of the group, has served in 
many capacities. He can do portraits, 
posters and all types of illustrations. 
And too, he’s the best drummer in 


the 11th Inf. Band. Pvt. Ciotti Paints 


Most skillful of the ex-commercial | 


artists was Pvt. Brodeur, who came Stage Mural At Lee 


to the Army from a position with a 
well-known advertising firm in Chi- 
cago. McLean, another commercial 
artist, hails from Detroit. 

Cpl. Irvine had been a designer 
with General Motors before the draft 
caught him. From Benton Harbor, 
small town on Lake Michigan, comes 
Pvt. Morton, who—although he had 
painted from high school days 
never had any formal art training. 
Nachmann, the photographer of the 
group, fitted perfectly into the ar- 
tists’ activities in camp. 

Pvt. Fortuna was transferred from 





CAMP LEE, Va. — A mural paint- 


| ing designed by Lt. Col. E. S. Linthi- 


cum, commander of the 3d Battalion, 
and executed by Pfc. Philip Ciotti of 
Windber, Pa., will form the back- 
ground of the Medical Replacement 


| Training Center's stage here. 


The mural, titled “Duty, Honor, 
Country,” motto of West Point, de- 
picts a Revolutionary War colonial 
soldier, a Civil War soldier and a 
guard of honor of the present U. S. 
Army. These representations were 


Custer experiment,” commented Mon- | 





The work of Major Cooper's artists 


selected, Col. Linthicum said, because 
| Lord Cornwallis’ men were pushed 
back toward the coast by the Ameri- 


Custer after having been with the 
artists only a few days. He was a 
pupil of John Carroll in Detroit. An- can colonials over a route that passed 
other professional commercial artist | , ‘ 

is Pvt. Engel; being a medic he js | *Hrough what is now Camp Lee. 
“ - Ege, 8g ~ | Then, too, this camp was the site 


one of the few in the group who is of a famed Civil War engagement 
likely to be permanent. “ “ . ’ 
Set. ‘Retain fa Meteiembern. ene! the “Battle of the Crater; also, sol- 

. . 8 y diers were trained here for the first 


to this country at the age of four. Ww , . - 
. he . Sh orld War and again are being 
He recently left Ft. Custer for the | trained here. 


Air Corps. 
Not to be overlooked in this per-| _ . ss 
sonnel summary is Mrs. Marjorie Seeks Higher Altitude 
Partridge, who joined the artist clan ; 
as Mr. Seeley’s assistant in July, | RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—The 
1941. She has been adviser in art|man on the flying trapeze had little 
problems, motherly confessor, house-|on Air Cadet Jim Evans, who won 
keeper, hostess, and chief builder of | three letters at Louisiana State Uni- 
morale for six months. She recently | versity as a pole vaulter and is now 
left her position here and the boys | getting ready to “reach the heights” 
miss her. ‘here in a training plane. 
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LEARNER 
‘Pinnacle 
Lands at 





By Corp. Walter Bernstein 
FORT BENNING, Ga.—To the public he’s the parachutist who 
was stuck on a Wyoming mountain ledge for six days while climbers 
To the British and Chinese armies he’s the 
captain who taught them how to bail out of a plane from any posi- 


raced to get him down. 


tion. To the parachute fraternity 


Chutist’ 
Benning 





he’s the holder of the world’s record 
number of jumps and for seven years 
holder of the delayed jump record. 

But to the U. S. parachute troops 
here he’s simply Private George Hop- 
kins, just another trainee taking the 
six-week course to qualify as a para- 
trooper. 

Private Hopkins was on his way 
to China again to pick up his com- 
mission when war broke out here, 
so he promptly offered his services 
to his own country. A slight matter 
of too few teeth provided some diffi- 
culty, but because of his extraordi- 
nary qualifications a special dispen- 
sation from the War Department 
settled that. The teeth are scattered 
over the 2300 recorded jumps Hop- 
kins has made in the past 16 years. 
He’s made even more than that, but 
those are all he has on record. 

Private Hopkins is a modest man 
and does not like to talk of his ex- 


ploits. His attitude towards pub- 
licity is immediate and practical. 
“You can't eat it,” he says,, reason- 
ably. A. slight, wiry young man 


with a quick smile, he has been 
jumping since the tender age of 
twelve, which is also probably some 
kind of record. He does not quite 
remember why he made shat initial 
jump, except to convince sceptics 
that age was no deterrent to a true 
man of the air. 

After that first adolescent leap, 
life became one dizzy whirl of fall- 
ing out of airplanes. To break the 
monotony, Hopkins took up wing 
walking and then stunt and delayed 
jumping. His world record was cre- 
ated in 1934 when he fell from 26,000 
to 6000 feet before opening his chute. 

The fancy stuff was mere gilt, 
however, and all that time Hopkins 
was learning everything there was 
to know about parachutes. He had 
his own parachute loft in Rapid City, 
S. D., where he rigged and tested 


chutes for the government, and 
otherwise experimented with para- 
chutes. 


His fame spread, and he was soon 
the recipient of an offer from Chiang 
Kai-shek to teach the Chinese. army 
how to use parachutes. After a 
short while in China, Hopkins went 
to England, where he instructed in 
parachute training and did patrol 
duty with the RAF. 

Back in America, Hopkins con- 
tinued his testing and rigging. The 
front page episode of the rock he 





dismisses as an unfortunate incident. 
“They said a parachutist couldn’t 
land where he wanted,” he says. “So 
I showed them he could.” The show- 
ing involved landing on a hundred- 
foot pinnacle of rock, around which 
blew a constant forty-mile wind. 
Hopkins made it all right, but un- 
fortunately no one had devised a 
suitable scheme for getting him 
down. 

Hopkins does not even consider 
the project a moral victory, which it 
certainly was. “It cost me $2300,” 
he says, which he considers a moral 
in itself. The money went in ex- 
penses for the climbers who eventu- 
ally rescued him, since they came 
from: all over the country. More 
than the money, Hopkins deplores 
the publicity he received over the 
venture. “It made out I was a 
cfackpot,” he says. He is proud of 
the scientific function of his work: 
his experiments have been instru- 
mental in making parachute jump- 
ing as safe as it is today. 

At present, Hopkins is taking the 
Army parachute training like any 
neophyte. He is enthusiastic about 
the course, saying that it is by far 
the best parachute training yet de- 
vised and far superior to that of 
any other country. He thinks that 
if he had taken it when he first 
started to jump he might still have 
all his teeth. “I learned it the hard 
way,” he says. “These guys don’t 
know how lucky they are.” 





Private Hopkins 
—Photo by Provisional 





Parachute Group 


. Last 250 Feet 
Are the Worst 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—If it were 
not for the last 250 feet, Elmo Ban- 
nister, latest recruit of the para- 
troops would not bother with a para- 
chute. Elmo’s specialty is swooping. 
He’s a veteran carnival parachutist 
(aged 31) whose speciaity was soar- 
ing with batwings, those strips of 
canvas which make webs between 
the legs and between arms and body. 

As a batman, he has thrilled thous- 
ands-with his soaring. 

Paratroops have to be under 30 
years old, but the Army waived the 
age restriction in his case. He seemed 
to be pretty well qualified in other 
respects. 


CA Fete Marks 


Anniversary 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The 209th 
C.A. (A.A.) celebrated its first year 
in Federal service Tuesday night 
with a birthday party at the Post 
Service Club. 

The regiment, composed of men 
from Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., 
was inducted on Feb. 10, 1941 and 
shortly thereafter was sent to Camp 
Stewart for antiaircraft training. 

Young ladies from Savannah and 
surrounding towns were invited to 
the party marking the regimental 
anniversary. Dancing to the music of 
the regimental orchestra was the 
order of the evening, with inter- 
ludes for refreshments and a floor 
show. 

Regimental guidons and colors pro- 
vided the theme of decoration in the 
big Service Club with a huge replica 
of the 209th “Griffin” insignia as the 
central feature. 

Col. Kenneth C. Townson, com- 
manding officer of the 209th, and 
members of his staff were guests of 
honor at the celebration. 
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Lee MRTG) 
Adopts Ing 


CAMP LEE, Va.— 
which will identify the ¢ 
Medical Replacement T: 
ter has been accepted by» 

























































































































tant General’s office and a 
now being cast for final agp 

It is to be worn on the 
the blouses and on the over 
The new: insignia will tg 
the caduceus and U. S. butt 
worn, but will be for the 
pose of identifying the 
a member of the Camp Lee 
Department. By 

The insignia will be an oval 
band bearing the motto “Ad 
Always,” the staff of Aesculapiy 
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twined by a silver serpent and ners 
in place by an arm from eachdmby Lt. C 
the combination being in thee Brig. Ge 
of the Medical Department. 

The staff represents Aescy Fick mo 
the god of medicine, while the chard 





symbolize the transmission of 
cal knowledge from the pe 
training personnel to the sel 

The motto refers to the fact 
medical knowledge is advancing 
tinuously. 
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Keeseler Field News comes up this 
week with the story of Keeseler 
Field's first enlisted mess. Master Sgt. 
Harold E. Simer, it reveals, was the 
first enlisted man to arrive there for 
permanent duty. It was June 12, 1941, 
and the sergeant was in a Biloxi res- 
taurant devouring a meal. Lt. Col. 
Samuel A. Mundell, then a captain, 
entered. “Master Sgt. Simer report- 
ing for duty, sir,” barked the ser- 
geant as he coughed on a swallow of 
hot coffee. “Well, you’re the first man 
here for duty ... so finish your meal 
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Sarge ‘Rubs Out’? Innocent Gal 
As Darling Darnell Looks On 


ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND, Md.—Physical examinations 
were vitrually suspended for several days recently when it was 
found that the appearance of Linda Darnell in a camp show here 
had sky-rocketed the blood pressures of men stationed at the Ord- 


nance Training Center 
beyond all reason. 
not generally known that one un- 
fortunate girl was literally rubbed 
out because of the beauteous screen 
star’s charms. 


to a pointe 
However, it is 


It happened backstage where, we 
are told, tragedies of whith the au- 
dience is ignorant, often’occur. Many 
admiring dogfaces were taking pic- 
tures of the glamorous actress and 
she expressed the wish that some- 
one would mail her some of the 


shots. Sgt. Theodore Hammer, mem- 
ber of the Theater Officer’s staff 
and always alert to an opportunity 
for picking up a good address, 
promptly stepped into the breach 
and offered to take care of the 
mailing. 

“If you'll just write your name 


and address in my book, Miss Dar- 
nell, I'll be glad to see that you get 
the pictures and I'll also have your 
autograph,” Hammer explained as 
he leafed through his “little black 
book.” Miss Darnell waited patiently 
as the sergeant hastily thumbed 
through his book. To his horror, 
there wasn’t a single blank space in 
the book! 


In a similar situation, most strong 
men would have collapsed entirely 


but not our friend, Sergeant Ham- 
mer. He calmly erased a name and 
address from the book and “Linda 
Darnell” now appears in the space 


once devoted to a feminine admirer 
doomed to be remembered only as 
“the girl who was rubbed out for 





QM Develops 
Kit for Skiers 


Two new items for use of ski 
troops, a repair tip and a repair kit, 
have been developed by the Army, 
the War Department announced. The 
items have been service-tested by 
Quartermaster Corps technicians. 

The repair tip, carried as emer- 
gency equipment by one out of every 
four to eight men, is made of a light 
metal and fits any ski. It is designed 
as a makeshift to get a ski trooper 
back to his post when the tip of his 
ski has been so damaged that it 
cannot be used. 

The repair kit consists of a bag of 
tools for repairing skis which weigh 
less than eight ounces. An important 
tool is a wrench and pair of pliers 
in combination. The wrench will fit 
the nuts on the contraction band, a 
thin strip of metal to hold a split 
ski together. 

Also in the kit are a file and a 
countersink. The file is used to cut 
off the metal edges of a damaged 
ski at the desired place. The counter- 
sink is used to enlarge holes along 
the metal edges of a ski, in case 
large size screws must be used in 





beings. en 


te 


repaicing the .ski. 














and let’s get to work,” said the 
officer. 

> > * 
Oh, Happy Day! sing the dart 


throwers in the 126th’s day room as 
they hurl their barbs into the face 
of ist Sgt. Julian Melvin Savage, 
whose likeness now adorns the sur- 
face of the target. The Culprit, an- 
nounces the Signal of Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., has not yet been dis- 
covered, 

. 


* > 


There will not be a groundhogless 
groundhog day at California’s Merced 
Air base, reports the Pilot Reporter. 
Lt. Jack R. Bozung, PRO, had cooked 
up a publicity shot for that day and 
he didn’t want it to bog down. So 
he called the California State Agri- 
cultural Office and said he wanted 
one groundhog, dead or alive. Came 
the telegraphic reply: “En route: one 
stuffed groundhog via express.” 


* * * 


When Pvt. Harry Franz was called 
to active duty last February, he told 
his love that they would be married 
as soon as he made staff sergeant. 
The “love” immediately conveyed 
to her friends the news that she and 
Harry would be married in Decem- 
ber. Sure enough, reveals the Ft. 
Belvoir Castle, that’s exactly what 
happened to Staff Sgt. Franz on 
Dec. 27, 


They really don’t need those USO 
entertainments down at Camp Shel- 
by, Miss., according to the Reveille. 
Pfc. William A. DuBose, a company 
cook, is a one-man vaudeville show. 
He is a knife-thrower, fire-eater, rope 
spinner, whip artist and human pin 
cushion. He also chews up and swal- 
lows razor blades and light bulbs, 
sticks the full length of an ice pick 
into his head through his nose, and 
plays a harmonica and guitar at the 
same time, giving forth in song be- 
tween notes on the mouth organ. 


Laugh of the Week Dept. (The 
Chin Strap of Ft. Meade, Md.): An 
elderly gentleman approached Miss 
Rob Neblett, junior hostess, and 
asked for help in locating his son. 
“What regiment is he in?” asked the 
young lady. The father didn’t know. 
“Do you know anything about your 
son that would help us locate him?” 
Miss Neblett queried again. “Well,” 
the old gentleman replied thought- 
fully, “he’s a yard-bird!” 


The Cannoneer’s Post of Camp Rob- 
erts, Calif., sympathizes with Pvt. 
Ronald W. Hox. When the recruit 
spread out the first QM issue on his 
bunk he found six underpaints and 
no shirts. A day or so later he got 
his shoes. Both were for the left 
fgot, one a size 6D and the other 





10-C, 
* 
Shades of the old West. Daniel 
Boone has arrived at Keesler Field, 
Miss. As soon as he gets settled, says 
the Keesler Field News, he'll go over 
to the 413th and shake hands with 
Pvt. Bill Cody. 


Then there were the two looies 
who came into the office of the Fort 
Ord Panorama and asked for the lost- 
and-found department. “We want to 
put in an ad,” they said, “we've lost 
our outfit.” After much telephoning 
they made their exit muttering, 
“Probably another bum steer, but 
we'll try it.” 

> 

One-stripers the nation over will 
fume with Pfc. Harry Cirlin of Fort 
Custer, Mich. During his’ eight 
months of service, Cirlin “fought” in 
the Tennessee and Louisiana cam- 
paigns. He had just forked out five 


smackos to give his uniform that 
“veteran's” look and was feeling 
much like a hard-bitten army man 


when up rolled a car full of elderly 
DAR's. Calling Cirlin over to the car, 
one of the ladies asked: “Tell us, 
young man, just how does it feel to 
be a rookie ?”—(Censored by the Fort 


Custer News.) 
. 


> . 


A popular note is sounded by the 
Scott Field Broadcaster, which says: 
“If all the boys on the drill field 
were laid end to end they'd be a 
lot more comfortable.” 

> * * 

Sgt. Jimmy Cannon reveals in the 
Reception Center Gazette of Ft. Dix, 
Ne J., that Pvt. Bob Danyluck is the 
most envied chap in camp. A lieu- 
tenant in the Polish Air Corps when 
the Nazis struck, Danyluck shot down 
three bombers in the three days over 
German ground. Eighteen Nazis went 


to their doom. 


Going high class is the Cannon Re- 
port of Fort Rosecrans, Calif., which 
announced in its last issue that 8 
pages of comics will be inserted in 
the weekly printed paper hencefor- 
ward. Among the strips will be “Cap- 
tain Easy,” “Alley Oop,” “Boots,” 
“Freckles and His Friends,” “Out 
Our Way’ and “Major Hoople.” 

. 


Fort Wood News points to Cpl 
Michael Morrison as the originator 
of a new fad which ought to prove 
more than popular with sweethearts 
of soldiers. Instead of an engagement 
ring, the corporal sent his fiancee a 


defense bond. 


Flash! MacDill Fly Leaf carries a 
story on the rubber situation which 





bids fair to boom the meat market. 





G-I cooked liver. 
. 


. 

Lloyd’s of London missed a be™@FORT B 
a new kind of insurance initiategqmuch of t 
Camp Roberts, Calif., by Pvt, qeatry Sch 
ford Elliott. It’s love insurance, qed work 
the Dispatch, and it costs % cqpeory stil 
each payday. If a policyholder is to t 
his girl to a guy back home, hequunding 
$15 compensation. A certain p t the 
created a furor when he depo oted. 
three quarters. (Probably a fon The libr 
traveling salesman.) me eo 
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Sheppard Ri) 
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GUUIAGYONULIT {YU ENTATUAEANOUANLLUAENEuGAN Utena A 01 A he Nati 
SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex—A mm _., 
can bring much entertainment t pres 
soldier, but on occasion it can Captain 
prove a nuisance. In one of the Mit for 
racks at Sheppard Field, we of th 
largest Air Corps technical ‘sd a , 
a soldier was playing his radio @, pajoct; 
night ,and just as he had turnéd@ponia, ar 
the volume, three shrill blasts ofuring tt 
whistle came through the speaker. ly 
Immediately the rest of the jor Ge 


lows rushed out of the barrack i 
the cold night air, in various § 
of undress. The barrack chief, hé 
ing the commotion, went out, f 
his men standing at attention. 7 


intro 
Among 
scusses 
tense 




















thought the whistle was for Mf PPe® 
. re no 
drill. 
* * dpa 
. $ SOU 
RINGER ser de 
SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—® ity. B 
ly proved is the fact that a ?iRsed by 
telephone ring bill accomplish Ro “sorr 
same end as a $% engagement the 
Cpl. Mark Keenan, 403rd Tee whi 
cal School Squadron, called long s at 





tance to his girl, Miss Willa 
Woodring, in Pittsburgh, to bee 
engaged, thus earning the dist 
tion of being the first Sheppard F® 
soldier to become engaged via © 
phone. 





doting, 


In th 
aut! 
$s time 
arm; 
fan't, sé 
“a men 
ombat, 
men Ww 
Pountry 
verse 
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MAIL ORDER LOVE 
SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—Oné 
dier at Sheppard Field sent a 
to a newspaper appealing to git® 
Wichita Falls to write letters to™ 













The response to his plea was A 
rific, but one letter stood out ptai 
the rest. ton & 





The writer was particularly 
and sympathetic, telling of “fa 
big ranch,” “the horseback-riding 
two could do,” etc. The # 
pleased beyond his wildest d 
corresponded with her ardently 
several weeks, until one dav 
opened one of her letters only 
find himself addressed as © 
Sucker.” 

He discovered that his mail 
sweetie was another soldier? 
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The substitute for rubber, it says, & 


soft of pewand hard of heartl® 











Army Times, WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Fepruary 





14, 1942 
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n mounted with a BB air rifle alongside. 

















“A , 

culeal WALTZING MATILDA might be a good name for this device used at Fort Knox to get tank 
nt andyggunners used to hitting a moving target while bouncing over rough terrain. 
by Lt. Col. Gustavus West, 34th Armored Reg. 


(left center) who is shown explaining it to 
Brig. Gen. Jack W. Heard, Sth Armored Div. commander. The device uses a dummy 37 mm. 
Sgt. Lloyd Tolmin is taking the ride. Tech. Sot. 


Information, Please? 








It was designed 








Aescul fic : : 
‘le theggfichard Heffner furnishes the power. Colonel Daly, Sth Div. C of S looks on. 
on of 3 " —5th Armored Division Photo 
- pe 
re sel . * 
ne fat Mrofiting by History 
yancing 
Th Milit T Are F d 
ed a bet FORT BENNING, Ga. — While; great War College in Washington, One of the most interesting sec- 
initiateggpuch of the curriculum at the In-| D. C., and perhaps by the library at | tions of the library is devoted to old | 
y Pvt, @gntry School here consists of actual| the Command and General Staff 5 wane tach ilitary ae 
urance, geld work under wartime conditions, | School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. oe Care Cae oe Peewee subjects, | 
sts 2 cammeory still plays an important part. | Extensive as it is, the School li-| Collected over the 22 years the li- 
holder is to the consolidation and ex-| brary specializes in texts on small| brary has been in existence. The old- 
me, hegmunding of this important aspect unit actions. This section has be-| est dates back more than 400 years 
tain p t the School’s famous library is|come even more valuable today | small 1 ‘alled “Civi 1 
e den oted. when, as General Marshall has said, | * Pe: ao van — — - aval — 
ly a fe The library’s collection of infantry | modern warfare is fought mainly by | Military Aphorisms,” written in 1629 
ts is equalled only by that of the by an Italian named _ Francesco 


small units such as the platoon. 
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p Nature of Modern Warfare, 
Captain Cyril Falls; 





















xX.—A . : 
ament wpuversity Press. $1.25. 
it cam Captain Falls, military correspond- 
of theMimt for the London “Times,” was 
ld, wo of the official military historians 
ical ‘se 4 -_ war. He compiled 

ords of the Allenby’s campaigns 
, i palg 
} radio h Palestine, the campaign in Mace- | 
turned mia, and the fighting in France 
blasts ouring the first part of 1917. This | 


speaker. esent book is based on a series of 
of the tures he delivered at Cambridge. 
arrack i jor George Fielding Eliot supplies 


e introduction. 


Among the issues Captain Falls 
scusses is total war, in which all 
tense of humane methods have 
sappeared, and for which there 
re no apologists. After the last 
r, he recalls, seyeral German gen- 
ls sought to excuse some of their 
ser deeds on the grounds of neces- 


ious 
chief, h 
out, fo 
tion. J 
s for 


troductions, 
a 
most important of which is a warn- 
ing 
first aid 


the book plunges into 


discussion of important “don'ts,” 





against 
by 


the administering of | 
those who don’t know 


how, and a few good hints on what | 


to do until medical help comes. 


Oxford | fire-fighting, 
| tions and again the don’ts are em- 
| phasized and directions given to pre- 
vent damage from flying fragments. 
| Both these dangers, 
the ¢ | tive in an air-raid, 


j}acted efficiently 
tions 
| Leyson 









x.—Ree@ity. But for the crude methods 
at a i by them in this war, there are 
mplish “sorrys.” Also, total war is not a 
ment theory, but an extremely old 
rd Teclne which goes back to old tribal | 
d long as about war—total annihilation, 
py boting, burning, and general savag- 
0 0 . 
he dist In the chapter on mountain war, 
»pard 7m “Uthor explodes the theory, old 
d via “385 time, that fifty men can hold up 
army at a mountain pass. They 
fan't, says Captain Falls, but a troop 
“men well trained for mountain 
mbat, and preferably made up of 
—Onesseeen who have lived in mountain 
nt a lelig@peuntry, could hold up troops wholly 
to girls @™versed in mountain war. 
ers to ui * 7 
= Air Raid Safety Manual, by 
out ® 


ptain Burr Leysch; E. P. Dut- 









































arly lon & Co, $1. 
f “fa q . - 
‘idle cove & manual you can carry 
e soldi th in your pocket and pull out 
st d © appropriate time—should it 
dently . Captain Leyson has compiled 
>» day pan reference that tells you 
s only %. you should do during and after 
as — raid, and General John C. 
nnell, commanding General in 
mail irge of Air Raid safety on the 





Coast, 







endorses the book in a 
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Without abstract theories. or in- 





| 


| architecture, 


There is a very clear chapter on 


filled with easy direc- 


most destruc- | 


to direc- 
Captain 
rescue party 
and how it 


according 
contained. Finally, 

tells how a 
should be organized, 
works, 

x* * * 
Barometer Rising, by Hugh Mac- 
Lennan; Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. 

Novels of people in wartime are 
important; they can fill in all the 
gaps left by newspaper reports and 
history books, because an author can 


|talk about people as well as events. 


There have already been several fine 
novels about the English, but here 
is the first one about the Canadians 
in World War II. 


The story happens 
locale rarely written about. Nova 
Scotia is a relatively quiet country 
with narrow streets and Old World 
but in time of war 
stirs to peak activity 
to protect the mother country and 
also itself. The plot is about one 
soldier who had fought in France 
and had come home secretly to escape 
court-martial. In developing the rea- 


in Halifax, a 


son for the soldier’s run-in with the 
military authorities through ne 

fault of his, a good picture is given 
of saboteurs High up in Canadian | 
society. The climax is reached when 
an explosion, caused when the 

freighter Mont Blanc loaded to the 
Plimsoll with TNT and picric acid 


was rammed by a Belgian relief ship, 
almost destroys Halifax. 


Polk Cage Leader Upset 


CAMP POLK, La.—With 
come in doubt until the last 
of play, the 2nd _ battalion, 
Armored regiment, dropped Com- 
pany “G,” 57th Q. M. Reg. from the 
undefeated ranks of the Polk basket- 
ball league, 44 to 43, and extended 


the out- 
second 








tories. 


can be counter- | 


it | 
iff its efforts | 


32nd | 


ite own streak to five straight vic- 


By CORP. DONALD BISHOP 

FORT BRAGG, N. C. 
precollege guidance bureau would 
do, officials of the Fort Bragg Field 
Artillery Replacement Center have 


men. And the brochure has a snappy 
Army touch in its makeup and con- 
tent. 

The purpose is to ease the transi- 
tion of the man frem private life to 
life as a soldier. The newly arrived 
trainee asks lots of questions, 
answers to which can be given easily 
enough. But with many thousands 
of soldiers seeking information, the 
time consumed and the gray-hairs 
increased on Officers’ heads become 
sizeable items. . 

The 24-page booklet, now being 
distributed, was prepared by Lt 
Temple Fielding, Replacement Cen- 
ter officer and well-known free-lance 
writer, under the direction of Brig. 
Gen. Edwin P. Parker, Jr., command- 
ing general of the training center, 
and Lt. Col. W. B. Palmer, until re- 
cently the plans and training officer. 

Divided into seven chapters, the 
booklet is a catch-all information 
compilation covering everything 


tips on what not to do when in the 
presence of dud shells. It gives 
away no military secrets, but tells 
the trainee all the little things he 
wants to know: what the penalty is 
for losing a hat, whether he is al- 
lowed to keep an automobile on the 
post, what to do when a military 
policeman gives an order (the an- 
swer is, “Do what he says’), and 
where his mother and father can 


the | , 
| such services as the post exchanges, 


on how to locate the post office to, 


| stay 
-Just as any | week-end visit. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Army “freshmen” who come in from 
civilian life and graduate a short | 
while later as well-drilled artillery- | 


prepared an orientation booklet for | he is and why he is here. 


Youll Find All Answers 
In Bragg’s Handbook 


when they come down on a 


The first 
tion booklet, 
About?” 


chapter of the orienta- 
titled “What's This All 
tells the new soldier where 
The sec- 
ond chapter, “How Do I Get There?” 
gives the soldier directions for find- 
ing his way to other parts of the 
Fort Bragg military reservation. In 
so doing, it briefly describes them. 
The same sort of description is given 
each of the regiments of the Re- 
placement Center. 

Chapter Three, “What About the 
Candlestickmaker?” tells him about 


laundry and dry cleaning, mail, bar- 
bers, telephone and telegraph, rail- 
way express, the post newspaper, 


j}and transportation when on pass or 


furlough. The fourth chapter out- 


}lines the numerous recreational out- 





lets provided by the Army, includ- 
ing recreation halls, theaters, the 
FARC Service Club, the guest house 
for his visiting family, the library, 
church services, athletics and clubs, 
swimming, the band, and dances. 
“What If I Get Sick?” is a chap- 
ter to itself, and it answers ques- 
tions concerning the hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, sick call, the dental clinic, 
prophylactic stations, inoculations 
and vaccinations, and quarantine. 
Under the subject, “How’s the Pay, 
and When's the Promotions?” the 
author deals with pay, passes, pro- 
motions, battery credit and insur- 
ance, and also brings in for consider- 


ation special duty, inspection, and 
officer candidate schools. 
Chapter Ten is the catch-all for 


everything not previously covered, 
and deals with many questions that 
normally come up while a soldier is 
‘becoming orientated. 











Guicciardini. 
A Bibliophile’s “Heaven” 
The next oldest is a practical lit- 


tle book called “Divers Useful In- 
structions For All Young Soldiers,” 
written in 1670 and obviously de- 


signed for the selectees of that day. 

Following those in chronology are 
a lift of Alexander the Great, 
lated from the Latin by “ 
tlemen in the 
bridge,” circa 
of another 


University of Cam- 
1687, and 
gentleman named Hugo 
Groteius, treating of the rights 
war and peace in those hectic 
of 1682. 
Probably the 
| books possessed 
School library are 
the famous Comte 
military writings 
nowned, and a _ book 


two most famous 
by the Infantry 
the memoirs of 
de Saxe, whose 
are world-re- 
by 
colonies’ first 
Steuben. 

The Baron's book 
for the order and 
troops of the U. S.” 
been the forerunner of 
articles of war. 


army — Baron 





may well have 


trans- | 
several gen- | 


three books | 


of | 
days | 


the man | 
who helped whip into shape the 13} 
de | 


“Regulations | 
discipline of the | 


the modern 


GROUP FEEDING. 
No. E-] Giiftora A. Kaiser. 
Capt. FA Res. A cook book with a 
new slant—400 pages of new ideas 
plus charts and figures on meats, 
vegetables. 


fruits ands 
Postpaid $3.50 





No. E- 2 3 ARMY 7 Nancy 

Shea. he’s in the 

army now . but dees she know 

hat to do about it Here's a guide 

book ten for women by a 
oman 

Postpaid $2.50 

COMPANY ADMINIS- 


No. E-3 Ration AND. PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
or unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment! 

Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 

Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


N E 4 MAP AND AERIAL 
©. K-% PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned olficer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid $1.00 


No. E- 5 & SBTIAIRCRANS DE- 

handy ref- 

erence for all with anti- 

aircraft artillery The ap- 

end ontains a list of War De- 

partment publications from which 
this book was 


compiled. 
No. E-6 


c ye 
weapons, 


Postpaid $2.00 
COMBAT COMMUNI- 








The Infantry School library has CATION. Brig. Gen. 
other books equally as rare and in- Terry Allen. An analysis of all 
teresting to the military bibliophile. | cae ta ane units from ee | en 
| In fact so much in demand is its | to the regiment, including a ao 
| collection that it is frequently called | bunking”’ of radio. Postpaid 35¢ 
|upon to serve infantry officers all | N E-7 TACTICS AND TECH- 
over the country, and even those in| oO. x NIQUE OF CAVALRY. 
foreign service. Basic. (Tenth Ed.) A manual cover- 

ing all the basic material common 

——— — | to arms of the service. All new 

| material has been written and edited 

} Ar Mess | by officers of the Regular establish- 
cans y | ment. 

y — | Postpaid $3.50 

| COAST SRTILESS®, 

| Management No. E-8 opened 

c and ated to or mbine in one 

Simplified seal aie yee 

‘ ait p 7 1¢@ “ er 13 Or iges and abo it 725 


By 
U. S. Army 
MAJOR E. A. HYDE 
Price $2 Per Copy 


Army Times, 
Daily News Bidg., 


Washington, D. C, 

1 am enclosing herewith $ 

Please forward te me Jaress be le A 
copies of “Arr y Mess Ma age 


ment Simplified.” 
Name 
Organization 


Address 








merous tables. 

Postpaid $6.00 
ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
FANTRY TRAINING. 


No. E- 


8th Ed. (new, Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 

2 x pa mining of the 

c die¢ eets e Tr e ot the en- 

ed and those jed th 

or A te solo mop, 

3] by 34", is furnished the 
Door 

Postpaid $1.00 








Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. c. 
Please Send Books Checked 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
—PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


{[NFANTRY DRILL 


No. E-10 


REGULATIONS. __In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI ‘‘Garand’’) mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack, Postpaid 50c 

eoyts OF STRAT- 
No. E- ll — By Major T. 
R. Phillips. This "Sonoda of the 
old military tactics should be in the 
library of every Army officer. 


Postpaid $3.00 


MILITARY MEDICAL 


No. E-12 


MANUAL. The third 
edition has } bee n completely re-writ- 
ten, it Is irom cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and _ illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 


ON WHEELS. 
No. E- 13 3 By "Capt. Chas. K. 


I dri and thrust of 


SCOUT COM BAT “CARS, TANKS and 





Postpaid $2.00 


other vehicles. 


No. E- 14 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Is HERE. By George 
Britt. revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 
Now Postpaid 50c 


ARMY TALK. By 
No. E-15 Eldridge Colby. The 
Language of U. S. Soldiers. fa- 


soldier speech. 
Postpaid $2.00 


miliar dictionary of 


No. E- 16 PLANE FACTS. By 
Bert A. Kutakoff. For 

rplane and engine mechanics. 
Postpaid $1.75 


DIVE BOMBER. By 
No. E-17 Ensign Robert A. 
Winston. Learning to fly the Navy's 


fighting planes. 
Postpaid $2.00 


STORY OF FLYING. 
By Archibald Black. 
tory of man’s conquest of the air. 
Postpaid $2.75 


No. E-18 


As 


BASE. By Boone . 
Guyton. About 
trategy and 


Postpaid $2.50 


No. E-19 =" 


men training, 


plane 


crait ~ aI 


WALLY’'S CARTOON 
No. E-20 socx oF THE 
WORLD WAR NO. 1. Formerly $1.00. 
HENRY’S PAL TO HENRY. By Seth 
Bailey. ge opel #0. 60. Wa 1r- 


toons and Stripes 
ed bot the officer and the 
oldier o e World War No. 1 and 
| have a great nterest to the 
die now in ain 


iers ng 
Both Books now Postpaid $1.00 


Money order {0F.........csssesee- enclosed. Order by Number, 
POUIIG, nscnnscincsersnvensenpeiensuanen sainateivinentsicinriiielatlaseipibii sosesovocssoennccsscsnoneossbeD 
PB otins siosenctaavenenpiipeniapiiegunniiies sceesapevascoscapeocnnsonccosconsensapeupnencese 
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FICKLEN 


“Those letters about the fine food you're getting—your folks 


are coming to 


























live with us.” 





BUCKS 





They’re Practically 
Extinct at Sheppard 


So many ratings are now available 
for ambitious soldiers these days 
that it grows more and more diffi- 
cult to find a buck private. An en- 
terprising Sheppard Field (Tex.) 
TEXACTS reporter finally ran one 
down and interviewed him. The fol- 
lowing story is the result: 


"16 to ‘42 


Oh it’s a year and a day in the 
service, 
And the duration to be, 
seems! 
I've stowed my girl and my auto- 
mobile, 
I’ve blacked out my 
dreams. 





so it 


lovely pipe 


For the Little Brown Brothers are 
on us, 
And the Hun is fast drawing near; 
So, it’s up and at ’em, you Yankee! 
It’s the butt and the blade that 
they fear. 


The memory its fresh and red vivid, 
Of our fathers and their fathers 
who 
Stopped the charge at Bunker Hill 
And answered the sally at Meuse. 


Put your faith in God or in Congress; 

It matters not which you choose. 

They're both for the United States 
Army, 

The devil’s with those who will 
lose. 
Rejoice in the 
answered, 
Waved aloft in the Red, White and 

Blue. 
“Remember Pearl Harbor,” our war 
cry. 
Soldier, you've got a job to do! 
—Leone Richards, 


in The Communique, 
Camp Livingston, La. 


calling you've 








(We drew the toughest assignment 
on the paper this week... an inter- 
view with a buck private. After 
hours of searching we finally found 
one—huddled up in a corner, eyes 
defiant, teeth clenched.) 

Q: Boy, am I glad to see you . 
Are you a full-fledged private, un- 
touched by the recent promotions. 

A: Huh? 

Q: I say, are you a private—you’re 
sure they didn’t force a corporalcy 
on you? 

A: Oh. Sure I’m a private. 

Q: Well, to what do you owe your 
success? 

A: I dunno.) Guess I’m just lucky. 

Q: How does it feel to be one of 
the unchosen few? 

A: I feel lonely. 

Q: Why were you overlooked... 
are you a sports editor or a college 
graduate, maybe? 

A: No... I'm just a private. 

Q: We covered that. Don’t try to 
be sarcastic. How long have you 
been in? 

A: Too long—that is, long enough. 

Q: When you walk down the 
streets of Wichita Falls do the chil- 
dren point you out and say: “There’s 
a private”? 

A: They sure do... they follow 
me around like I was Babe Ruth or 
somebody. It’s driving me crazy. 

Q@: Don’t you have too many 
bosses? 

A: That’s it... there are so many 
they mix themselves up and I get 
away with murder. 

Q: I never thought of that 
hey, where are you running to? 

A: Sorry, gotta go’... here comes 
my barracks orderly. 

Q: Well you don’t have to run 
from him, do you? 

A: That’s what you think—He’s a 
PFC. 





“Wanna take my sister to the 
dance?” 

“What does she look like?” 

“ll pay your expenses.” 

“Sorry, I got a date.” 




















Military Affairs Committee. 


its uses. 


(Use Coupon Below.) 


Enclosed please find $ 


paid to following: 


The ARMY of the UNITED STATES 


Published by the United States Government 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was | 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senate | 


It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 


This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Buck- 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. Also 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. 


nee, ty $100 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed post- | 


—E 





















| 
| 
postpaid | 





copies of | 









On the twelfth day of October back in 
two 


And the crew of men on hand 
Full of courage—sighted land 


certain hope, 


Of a land of wars and trouble 
Took to sailing on the double— 


of many states 


Then with one accord and cry— 
On the Fourth day of. July, 


South 


Then a bit of retrogression 
Over Slavery and Secession 


1492-1942 


Came Columbus in the galleon St. Marie. 


After days and weeks and months upon the sea. 
With the dawn of this discovery came a real and 


And the peoples who repulsed the sham and mock 


From the shores of Plymouth on to Plymouth Rock. 
In New England and the Southland sprang the birth 


And the nation grew with courage and with glee. 


They declared themselves united, firm—and free! 
After years of real expansion to the North and to the 


With a history made on several noble dates, 


Caused a vital test of war between the states. 


fourteen ninety- 
only course 





By Pvt. George E. Spatz, 
Turner Field, Albany, (, 
But the people were undaunted for they knew 
And they unified—and did away with hate, 
And with Courage for a crest 
They expanded to the West— 
In a growth from Thirteen states to Forty-eight 


Through their misery and depression they were y 


—they were brave 


And they grew—becoming champions of the 
Then, in Nineteen-seventeen, 
They aspired to fill a dream— ; 
“Let us make the world free for Democracy!” ‘ 












tre 





” 








two 


forty-two 


In this war we 


With the Red and White and Blue 
’Twill be “Victory” evermore—‘“So help us God!" 


So together—fast and firmly they are bound in 
And as ever—all Americans have felt 

That “Old Glory” e’er shall wave 

In the homeland of the brave 
From George Washington on down to Roosevelt 
though from fourteen ninety-two down to pn 


Men of courage, faith and destiny have trod; 


now pursue 





It's gettiz 
xy time 
my camp 

rican. ‘1 
our 

i, Miss 
and 

» the Ph 
sworn 

» Cadet 





nee Ins. Ltd. 
Gets Film Star 


As Heartease 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif.—“Love In- 
surance, Ltd.,” originated at this post 
by Pvt. Clifford Elliott, Coast Artil- 
lery trainee from Altoona, Kan., has 
captured the interest of soldiers in 
camps throughout the nation. Started 
as a small benefit policy for members 
of Pvt. Elliott’s battery, the idea of 
a soldier’s being able to insure him- 
self against the possible loss of the 
hometown girl friend’s affection is 
due for a big expansion. 

Not only can the newly inducted 
soldier collect the monetary benefit 
of the policy, about fifteen dollars, 
if the girl back home forgets him, 
but now Callan policy holders have 
an added benefit. Miss Janet Blair, 
Columbia Studio’s dark-eyed starlet, 
will be the Hollywood sponsored date 
of the first Callanite to cash in on 
his policy. 

With the date will go an all- 
expense tour of the high spots of 
the film capitol, guaranteed to ease 
the pain of a romance sunk by Se- 
lective Service. 


Now, with rookies by the score 
taking out “Love Insurance Poli- 
cies” for a quarter a month, and 


requests pouring in from other Army 
camps wishing to open branch offices, 
Private Elliott is finding that fame 
comes quickly to a man with a good 
idea. 


With the glamorous Miss Blair as, 
an added benefit at no extra cost to 
policy-holders, Trainee and Love In- 
surance Executive Elliott reports, 
“Boy, this is the payoff! When I left 
the farm in Altoona for the Army I 
never thought anything like this 
could happen.” 


Army | Cleans Files; 


No Paper Burned 


The Army is clearing its files of 
old and useless papers, and this year 
none of them will go up in’ smoke. 


In more placid times useless 
papers were sometimes burned—but 
no more—for the Quartermaster 
Corps has been given the job of put- 
ting waste paper and discarded forms 
to use, either by converting it into 
scratch pads and tablets or selling it. 

Army officers sort all old docu- 
ments and list them according to 
whether they are out of date, of his- 


According to Sergeant Hoyle.. 


Herewith a New Army Times Series De 
ing with the Finer Points in Card Playin 
This Week: Contract Bridge. 


Bridge players tend to get so wound up with showing their 
in the bidding that they forget one very obvious thing—the hig 
you bid, the more tricks you have to take, That may sound sil 
but you just watch the way most men bid. 
Give the average player a hand® 


office 
wble tur 
Budd: 
ring ‘ 
te pilo 














And now 
co Yars! 
among 
d the 
wrestlin 
ck was 
dent 

nbed by 
his fri 
mbing. Y 
Hirohito’s 





like this, for example—Spades, K Q 
3 2, Hearts: A K 7 5 3, Diamonds: 
6 5, Clubs: 7 3. He'll open the bid- 
ding with one heart. If his partner 
responds with one notrump, he will 
then make the rebid of two spades. 
Haven’t you seen that done time and 
again? 

Now let’s see what’s wrong with 
it. Suppose you have that hand and 
have made those bids. If your part- 
ner has two or three little hearts 
and the same number of spades, you 
are asking him to take you back to 
hearts. Therefore he has to bid three 
hearts, whether he likes it or not. 
Remember, he showed a weak hand 
in the first place when he bid one 
notrump. 

How well-off are you going to be 
a three hearts with your minimum 
opening bid and with a weak dum- 
my? Suppose your partner holds 
these cards—Spades: 7 5 4, Hearts: 
8 6 2, Diamonds: K J 4 3, Clubs: 
Q J 8. With normal breaks you'll 
be set two tricks; with bad breaks, 
three or four tricks. And don’t for- 
get that if the breaks are bad, the 





Paper Work 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Keeping 
records at Keesler Field is no easy 
job, Joe W. Howard, Post Quarter- 
master warehouse storekeeper, can 
attest. 

Offices at the huge Air Corps Tech- 
nical School use nearly 500 different 
kinds of official forms to record in- 
formation necessary to the operation 
of their various departments, Howard 
revealed recently. The Quartermaster 
Detachment itself uses most kinds 
of forms, 185; standard forms total 
about 150 kinds; War Department 
forms 73; Finance Office, 51; and 
Civil Service, 27, 

In addition to the official forms, 
Howard issues eight different types 
of paper, six types of envelopes, five 
types of books and scratch pads, and 
nine types of index and reference 





torical value, or entirely useless. 





cards. 
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ever, would 


two spades, 


three. This 


Naturally, 





opponents will double you and re 
a fine harvest. 
There isn’ 
the problem of bidding such han 
but it’s only common sense to m 


given, would simply bid two hea 
as a rebid and never show the spade 
at all; the opponents are a lot k 
likely to double. Most experts, h 


one spade instead of one heart, int 
first place. Then, if partner bids 
notrump, they could say two hears 
partner now can either pass or 


make his choice without going p 
a bid of two. When you bid the lowe 


extra ace, and knows that the s 
bidding is based on a strong 


for game with a lot less than if ii 
partner had just bid weakly. 
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When ot 
Norn 

whi 
my styl 


t a sure-fire answer 


sure that you don’t bid for ni caval 
tricks unless you have a lot mm . Las 
than a minimum opening bid, or me’ ®&™" 
less your partner’s bidding sh ional 
that he has a good hand. Many 1 a ger 
ers, in the example we have pal 


open the bidding 


ina) Kans: 


leaving the contract Hutch! 


two instead of three. orite 

It boils down to this: When Fort Di 
have two suits, and bid the higheiivard Sad 
suit first, you can usually bid tind late 
second suit without having to lagles, v 


allows your partner marri 
wee 
nce th 


suit first, on the other hand, youihis year 
may force your partner to make pach of 
choice at the nine-trick level—thilformer c 
is called “reverse” bidding and : 

quires a strong hand—one with aboul§ The A 
an ace more than a minimum OpeMBehool o 


ing bid. 
When a good player makes a namec 
verse” bid, his partner relies on thatglhus far 


ed 
tumbles 

yers 
Universi 
pouther: 
ota 7 


the partner then 
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Group Feeding 
CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER — 
Captain Field Artillery Reserve Swimm 
With a Foreword By Lowe. 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE S. SIMONDS _ 
400 Pages Cloth Bound wi 
$3.50 rosnst Hae 
With 

Army Times, 

Daily News Bidg., Con 
Washington, D. C. WI 
| 1 am enclosing herewith §......---« Pvt 
Please forward to the address be. the t 
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CHAT 







































































Aid 
d in 
my NUWNLUULRUULLULVNROLLSUASLULLUULE AAA ALSO 
It's getting so these days that 
wy time you turn around in an 
sevelt By camp you bump into an All- 
> an. The latest of the species 





our team is Erwin “Buddy” 

4. Mississippi State’s great end 
o 1940 and more recently associated 
the Philadelphia Eagles. Buddy 
sworn in last week as an Avia- 
» Cadet at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
officers will experience little 
uble turning him into a fighting 
Buddy studied aeronautical en- 
ring at college and holds a 
ate pilot’s license. 
* . * 


God! 


e.. 


es De, 
Playin 






And now we present to you Pvt. 
eo Yarshuck of Ft. Niagara, N. Y., 
among other things, has traveled 
d the world 11 times and won 
a wrestling bouts in the U. S. Yar- 
k was a seaman aboard the 
sident Coolidge when it was 
nbed by the Japanese in 1938. Two 
his friends were killed in the 
mbing. Yarshuck is anxious to get 
firohito’s neck between his strong 
vers .. « Who isn’t? 

. * * 
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1 and re 
When obstacles get in the path of 
Norman D. Cleland and his 
while he’s learning to ride 
imy style at Fort Riley, Kan., the 


answer 
uch han 


e t n a 2 
tor sj cavalryman will feel right at 
lot 2 ne. Last year Cleland was ranked 
bid, or fh among amateur jockies by the 


ional Steeplechase Society. He’s 
9a gentleman who has been “in 
cups.” At Pimlico, in 1938, Cle- 


ing sh 
Many p 


an won the Master of Hounds 
the sq seplechase cup. Last year he won, 
a lot ke ively, the Monmouth Hunt 
erts, h p, the New Jersey Hunt cup and 
ding he Virginia Gold cup. ... Also prom- 


mt in the sports light at Riley is 
Jim Hanson, who rode high, 
pand handsome through the Cen- 
ral Kansas Golden Glove competition 
Hutchinson and is now a heavy 


art, in t 
r bids 
wo hearts! 
ASS or 


ontract > : 
orite to win the state title. 
* . 7 

When yoil Fort Dix informs us that Sgt. Ed- 
he hightfard Sadowski, ex-Seton Hall cager 
y bid tind later a star with the Detroit 
ig to fagles, world’s professional champs, 
partner married to Miss Charlotte O’Mara 
0Ing P weekend at Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bee MBince the basketball season opened 
and, 






his year, Sadowski has been player- 

h of the Dix five, composed of 

wrmer college stars. 
‘ * 


o make 
level—th 
g and 































* . 


vith abou The Air Corps Advanced Flying 
1uM Ope 001 of the Albuquerque Air Base 

't guilty of a misnomer when 
kes a named its cage squad “Jackpots.” 
ps on thalfhus far, the star-studded squad has 
the s' ed up 18 wins against two 


ong 
hen 
han if hi 
y. 


tumbles. The team is composed of 
yers from Holy Cross, Oregon 
University, University of Alabama, 
bouthern Methodist University, Min- 
e ota Teachers college and the Uni- 
rsity of Texas. It also boasts a 
rmer All-American in J. D. “Sniper” 
orton, who beat a steady tatoo on 
he backboards at S.M.U. in 1938. 
* . . 
Master Sgt. O. R. Morton is with- 
uit competition as the leading all- 
mound sportsman at Fort Sill, Okla. 
fort’s “official” boxing referee, 
Porton for 15 years has supervised 
| Y and civilian fisticuffs from 
land to Hawaii. He isn’t a one- 
ort fan by any means. He has 
“imped” in the Western Maryland 
laseball league and played football 
and baseball with the 8th Field Ar- 
ty Battalion in Hawaii. Last 
Year the sergeant was the third 


Golden Gloves finals at Oklahoma 
City. He has just finished refereeing 
the All-Indian Golden Gloves tourney 
Anadarko, Okla., and is keeping 





























man in the ring during the state | 


ginning February 23. 


Polk’s Champs to Fight 
For Glove Titles at Chi 


CAMP POLK, La.—The 3rd Armored Division’s Golden Gloves 
tourney saw 108 fighters in action during a three-night stand that 
attracted ‘an attendance of 7300 persons, mostly soldiers. 

The new division champions are scheduled to fight for national 
Golden Gloves titles in the Chicago Tournament of Champions, be- 





Flying High 


ORLANDO, Fla.—Boasting one of 
the fastest semi-pro basketball 
teams in Central Florida, the Or- 
lando Air Base cage squad last 
week clinched the first-half title 
of the Orlando Class A league with 
a record of all wins and no losses 
against the other five teams in 
the loop. Lt. Carlisle Hughes, for- 
mer University of Florida athletic 
star and assistant athletic director 
of Orlando high school, is playing 
manager of the airmen hoopsters. 





vy 
The outstanding bout of the finals 
saw Con Schuemperli of the 703rd 
Tank Destroyer Battalion defeat 
Thomas Reilly of the 54th Armored 
Field Artillery, a former Golden 
Gloves quarter-finalist, in a stirring 
Slugfest for the lightweight title. 
Heavyweight William Jackman of 
the 23rd Armored Engineers put 
Webb Berard of the 36th out of ac- 
tion in one minute and 20 seconds 
of the first round, but bowed in the 
“quickie” departmnet to Joe Gomez, 
118-pounder of the 32nd Armored 
Regiment, who disposed of G. Rose 
in one minute and eight seconds of 
the opener. 

The other four bouts were decision 
affairs with the following results: 
(middleweight) Lafayette Pool of the 
32nd defeated Francis Ogretz of the 
54th Armored Field Artillery; (wel- 
terweight) John Havelka of the 36th 
defeated teammate Willard Brett; 
(155-pound class) Jerry Weigel of 
the 36th defeated John Fas] of the 
same outfit; (light-heavyweight) Jim 
Lynch defeated Spud Raven, former 
Fort Houston middleweight cham- 
pion; Edgar Rachel outpointed Al- 
bert Chan, a Chinese, weight not 
classified, 
During the intermission Lt. Terry 
Overton of the 36th and Cpl. Kenneth 
Elms, 33rd Armored’ Regiment, 
staged a parody of a professional 
wrestling bout. Lieutenant Elms, 
formerly of Lafayette College, and 
Corporal Elms, captain of Colum- 
bia College’s 1938 team, cooperated 
with each other in flying mares and 
finally converged on the _ referee, 
Lt. Carl Sheely, throwing him and 
themselves from the ring. 

Team trophies went to the 36th 
Armored Infantry, the 23rd Armored 
Engineer Battalion and the 32nd 
Armored Regiment, in that order. 

The tournament was directed by 
Lt. Glenn E. Morris and the bouts 
were arranged by Capt. Rollie L. 
French, 33rd Armored Regiment. 





Claiborne Quintet Wins 
Over Independents,45-11 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, 
Glenmore Indies independent cage 
club felt like it had really been 
through a skirmish after the 212th 
squad got through with it the other 
night. The well-balanced hospital 
five took the tussle by the score of 
45—11. 

The khaki quint was composed of 
George Brown and Tommy Honoid, 
forwards; Ken Fetterman, cenier, 
and Steve Holsman and Harold 
Holmes, guards. 





La. — The 





‘Camel Caravan’ to Open 
New Arena at Edwards 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.— With 
the completion of the new sports 
arena set for this week, Ist Lt. How- 
ard C. Parker, recreation and morale 
officer, announced that it will be dedi- 
cated officially on Feb. 23. The Camel 

aravan cast of radio will feature 
the opening. 

The one-story building has a seat- 
ing capacity of 2500 and includes a 
recreation hall with gallery, dressing 
rooms, showers and portable grand- 
stand. 





Turner ‘5’ Does It Again 


TURNER FIELD, Ga.—Two foul 
shots by the ex-Rutgers ace, Frank 
Brock, and a driving down-court field 
goal by the U. of Kentucky's ex- 
captain, Jim Goodman, in the last 
few seconds of play enabled the 
Turner Field Flyers to ward off the 
29th Infantry five from Fort Ben- 
ning, 36-33, and keep their unde- 


+ 





THIS ISN’T ANOTHER “V” for victory picture, although the 
position of the soldier's legs seem to indicate as much. The 
pic was snapped at Camp Wallace, Tex., while Paul Boesch, 
pro wrestler, spun Pfc. Jack Lane with a Jujitsu maneuver. 
Boesch and four other wrestlers of Morris Sigel’s mat troupe 


gave exhibitions of wrestling 
the soldiers. 


and Jujitsu for the benefit of 





nickname on 
joined the Navy at the tender age of 


plenty tough. During 
won 14 straight bouts by knockouts 


‘Navy’ Ralston, 47, at Ft. Sill; 
Kids About Ring Comeback 


FORT SILL, Okla. Remember 


“Navy” Ralston, who lost his bid for 
the world’s middleweight champion- 
ship 
Well, he’s still in there flinging the 
leather and at 47 is so tough that 
few of the young bloods here will 
venture a change of blows with him. 


in 1920 to Johnny Wilson? 


his 
He 


A private, Ralston came by 


the up and up. 


15 and, after serving four years, 
joined the Army in the world con- 
flict. 

The Army found the ex-sailor 


the war he 


in the first round. When he was 
mustered out of the service at the 
close of the war, “Navy” looked 


back on his long string of victories 


round. If they hadn't, he’d have 
killed me. I only weighed 142 
pounds.” 


His toughest fight, however, was 
a 20-round affair against “Speed- 
ball” Hayden in Columbus, N. Mex., 
and Ralston admits that he took an 
awful beating before he got his wind 
and stopped his opponent. 

During his service at this post, 
which began in 1939, Ralston has 


Cage Fan's 
Loyalty Gets 
"Two-Timed' 


MITCHELL FIELD, N. Y.—Speak- 
ing of divided loyalties, a Mitchel 
Field private really found himself 
between hither and yon the other 
evening. 

A staunch baseketball rooter dat- 
ing back to his college days which 
ended last June, the private arrived 
at the air field gym fully one hour 
before game time in order to watch 
his post’s quintet warm up for their 
evening’s tussle with the Coast 
Guard five. 

His enthusiasm and happy antici- 
pation suddenly ceased, however, 
when the Coast Guard team took the 
court to get in their pre-game 
chores, For, as truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction, the Seamen’s 
first team comprised the same men 
who were last season’s regular five 
for the college the soldier had at- 
tended. 

Those who watched the encounte: 
would not have wondered, had the) 
known, why a single soldier solemnly 
sat on the sidelines midway be- 
tween the Mitchel Field and Coast 
Guard sections. 





New Sports Arena 


Honors Non-Com 

CAMP WHEELER, Ga. — This 
Camp’s spacious new outdoor sports 
arena will be named in honor of 
Technical “Sgt. John W. Stahl, de- 
ceased, of Franklin, Ky., it was an- 
nounced by the office of Brig. Gen. 
A. R. Emery, camp commander. 

The new arena, to be officially 
dedicated at a later date, will bear 
the name Stahl Stadium, 

The name was suggested by Maj. 
James E. Wilkins, executive officer 
of Camp Wheeler’s 13th Training 
Battalion and one of Tech Sgt. 
Stahl’s commanding officers. 

Sergeant Stahl, an instructor in 
Co. B of the 13th, died of gunshot 
wounds from a rifle which was ac- 
cidentally discharged during an in- 
spection about a month ago. 

Stahl Stadium, still unfinished, will 
embody boxing and wrestling rings 
and an outdoor basketball court. 


Chanute Boxer in Upset 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—When Pvt. 
Elmer Raskie of Chanute Field lost 
a close three-round decision in a 
match between Savoy A. C. of Chi- 
cago and Chanute recently, it was 
his first setback in three years. The 
welterweight is regarded by his 


coach, Cpl. Tex Penny, a former pro- 
fessional fighter, as one of the best 
walterweights he has ever seen. 
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* make and send you FREE a 
beautiful PROFESSIONAL 
Hollywood Enlargement of 
any snap-ghot, photo, kodak 
picture*—from either print or 
negative—to 5x 7inch size. Be 








won a host of friends. He is always 
willing to lend a hand, especially in 
the ring, where he has developed 
some high calibre teams. 


sure toinclude color of eyes, hair 
and clothing for prompt infor- 
mationon a natural life-like color 
enlargement ip a handsome 
FREE FRAME to set on table or dresser. Original 

rint or negative returned with your FREE Pro- 
essional Enlargement. Please send 10c for return 
mailing. Act quickly — Offer is limited! 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 








Although he thinks he could go 
10 rounds with the best of them, 
“Navy” isn’t going to attempt a 


comeback—not until after this war. 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. >) 9» Hollywood, Cali. 
Please Do Not Clip This Ad. 








ALL IT COSTS 


and decided the best place to make 
money was in the ring. 

He has fought most of the top- 
notchers of his time, including Ted | 
“Kid” Lewis and Jack come | 


former champions of the _ welter- 
weight division, Brian Downey, Mike 
O’Dowd, Mike Gibbons and Jack 
Delaney. | 


IS ONE BUCK! 


To Send Army Times to the Folks Back Home 
For the Next Eight Months! 


That’s all—just inclose a dollar with the coupon below and 











feated record intact. 


Of his bout with Wilson for the 


160-pound title Ralston says: “They 
stopped 


the fight in the seventh 





WITH THE 43D (NEW ENG- 
LAND) DIVISION—When Brig. Gen. 
John H. Hester, commanding general 
of the 43d Division, asked the com- 
panies and batteries under his com- 
mand to take part enthusiastically 
in the division basketball program, 
as part of the physica] fitness pro- 
gram, he hardly expected the sensa- 
tional scoring “response” achieved 
by one company in an engineering 
regiment. 

After playing four contests in regi- 
mental tournament competition, this 





; shape on the bowling alleys while 

ing Waiting for his next assignment. 

> . . 
AISER Among Chanute Field’s better ath- 
eserve ~ are a pair of nationally known 
y Wimmers, Bill Barkhaus and George 
JONDS ®. The former has several Na- 
al AAU diving championships to 
und k back on, while Lowe, former Uni- 
Yersity of Illinois swim team cap- 
tpaid | ea swam on the national champion- 
on 300-yard medley team last year 
h Otto Jaretz and Adolph Kieper. 
Conner Ace Kegler 

uum {1 WILL ROGERS FIELD, Okla. — 
ess be Sanner T. Conner has earned 
eding.” ea of “Cannonball” on the local 
has ing alleys, where three times he 
ad Shattered the maples for scores 
— His highest game here is 
—s 4 has one perfect game 






company, composed mainly of Rhode 





Island soldiers, has scored a grand 
total of 425 points, or an average 
of 106 points per game. Their coach 


and playing captain, Pvt. James Leo, | 


former Providence College star, has 
scored a total of 174 points in these 
games, or an average of better than 
43 points per game. 
Island boy, Pvt. Henry Garbecki, for- 
merly a star with the Olneyville 
Boys Club of Providence, has scored 
a total of 157 points or an average 
of better than 39 points per game. 

General Hester and the rest of 
the division will admit that this 
team obeys orders—and then some. 


Another Rhode | 
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DOGTAGS are also worn by dogs as shown by the sad- 


eyed boxer, 
Asst. 
wear the overseas cap often, 


Sarge. 


He belongs to Capt. 
PX Officer, Camp Wheeler, Ga., LRTC. He does not 


just for poses. 


John H. Gerkin, 





Loyalist Sergeant, Private at Braggpers 


Is No Stranger to Aerial Bombingh 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—(FARC)—From sergeant on the guy-sprayed banks of the Ebro 5 
to rookie private in the Field Artillery Replacement Training Center is a long way. 
Todorovich, who made that trip, shrugs his shoulders and expects he still has a long way to 20, 

In the winter of 1938 Todorovich was a newspaper boy in Cleveland. With his chance to 


the headlines, he developed an urge? 


By Pvt. Richard M. Eastman 





Continue 
touched 
geniu 








Pvt, 














to get to the places where news was 
being made. Leaving the United 
States in February, he arrived in 
France by the SS. Roosevelt, joined 
units who were forming for the trip 
down to war-torn Spain. 

His group hiked 12 hours steadily 
through the Pyrenees Mountains, 
evading French guards who did not 
want to see them officially and 
stumbled into a Spanish outpost in 
the early morning. Chow was about 
the only thing they had time to stop 
for. By that evening they were in 
Ft. Figaeras, a medieval castle in 
use as a sort of “reception center.” 

Little interviewing and _ testing 
went on there, such as one finds in 
Reception Centers of the American 
Army. Men who could drive were 
taken out of ranks as truck operators, 
men who couldn’t become infantry- 
men. It was that simple. Todorovich 
went as driver to the lst Regiment 
De Tren at Albecete, in Extramadura, 
to wait for march orders. 

He got them about April 1. Madrid 





| was the destination. His convoy push- 


ed into town late at night and heard 
their first firing—a steady cannon 
thunder on the far side of the be-| 
sieged city. Todorovich and his unit | 
established headquarters at the| 
Prince’s former hunting preserves | 
near Fuencarrel, outside of the Loy- | 
alist capital. About 150 drivers work- | 
ed steadily from this camp, but many | 
hundreds more came through for | 


training and shipment. 

On midnight of July 7, 1938, Todoro- 
vich had his baptism of fire. Enemy | 
aviation tried to blast out the camp, 
succeeded in scattering the green 
drivers with their heavy bombs, and 
came down the line to Todorovich’s 
section with only small shrapnel 
shells left. Chief casualty of the raid 
turned. out next morning to be a 
dove, which the men found on the 
grass, slashed across the breast. 


Todorovich had become a sergeant 
when the Loyalist offensive got un- 
derway along the Ebro River a year 
later. His unit had orders to help 
“salvage” Tortosa, a rich town wreck- 
ed by bombardment. Their task was 
to pull out the large supplies of olive 
oil, needed for the army kitchens. 
Todorovich and two helpers had their 
truck down by the river, next to a 
high wall. They climbed aloft to load 
more easily and came in full exposure 
to a machine-gun nest 200 feet across 
the river. They came down hurriedly, 
nor did they wait to see whether the 
enemy would further use them for an 
artillery target. 

An order came down in September, 
1938, that Loyalist Spain now had a} 
sufficient native force and no longer 
needed its International Brigade. 
That meant curtains. Todorovich left 
Spain as he had come, through the 
Pyrenees. Many ex-Loyalists, as com- 
batants, had trouble getting through 
France, a still-neutral country, and 





Mountain Troops Take Ranier-for Skiing 


The Army has taken over sections| toosh Club and Paradise Lodge for 
These winter 
ters are near excellent 
high barren 
The Army will also use the 
Park Service 
the 


of Mt. Rainier National Park, Wash- | 
ington, on a temporary basis for 
training ski and mountain troops, | 
the War Department announced this 
week, The move was made possible 
through a “loan” agreement between 
the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the War | 
Department. 

Plans have 
approved for 


been 
Army 


and | 
Ta- | 


developed 
use of the 


Barkeley 
Bursts 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. (Special) 
— Early reveille has messed up 
Set. Harry Horner’s clean-up forma- 
tion. 

Horner, a member of the 45th In- 
fantry Division, took great pride in| 
his job of seeing that the area of | 
Company C, 179th Infantry, was 
policed properly every morning. But 
firing range tests, which force the 
men to get up at 5:15 a.m. instead 
of the usual 6 a.m., have put a crimp 
into his daily detail. 

By the time the sun is high enough | 
so that the men could see what 
tras® is on the ground, they are 
well on their way to the firing | 
range. Horner, who is a very con-|! 
scientious soldier, has been doing the 
policing by himself every morning. 

* 





BANANAS 

CAMP BARKELEY, 
—The next time a 
ing. cooks in Ist 
quarters Battery, 160th Field Artil- 
lery, will know whom to suspect. 

Pvt. Don Cook had all his teeth 
extracted and, weary of subsisting 
on soup and fruit juices, began visit- 
ing the mess hall in search of the 
only solid food he could eat with- 
out his molars—bananas. 

He already has consumed 
of bananas and hasn't 
yet. 


Tex. (Special) | 
banana is miss- 
Battalion Head-| 


scores 
tired of them 


“Can't afford not to like them,” he 
sighed. “At least, not until I get 
some new teeth.” 

. > . 
WOOF TOO MANY 
CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. (Special) 


—The problem of how many angels 
can stand on the point of a needle 
is no more difficult to solve than 
the dilemma facing three companies 
in the 120th Quartermaster regi- 
ment of the 45th Infantry Division. 
Each of the outfits—-Companies C, 
E and F—has two first sergeants. 
This curious situation resulted from | 
the re-enlistment of former top- 
kicks who were in the enlisted re- 
serve corps. Question: Who's boss? 
Battery B of the 160th Field Artil- 
lery was on the same spot for a 
while. First Sgt. Ova C Grantham | 
was relieved of active duty mei 
| 


months ago and Paul Davis appoint- 
ed in his place. Came Pearl Har- 
bor and Grantham was recalled, giv- 


i the battery We pgeants 
tring its 1 recent tr ing’ He ‘per! 


od at | 


| the meals 
| portioned. 


housing soldiers. 


on the 
Rainier. 
ski tow on week da 
officials emphasize 


ys. 
that 


ski 
slopes 


terrain 


usual 


week-end skiers will be welcome and 





quar- 


| 


of Mt.! 


| of approximately 20 feet 


of 341,782 acres and is one of the na- 
tion’s best known ski playgrounds. 
It is the most heavily glaciated peak | 
in continental United States and pro- | 
vides 12 continuous months for ex- 
perimenting with virtually all types 
of snow and ice conditions, and also 
affords satisfactory areas for training 
mountain troops at high altitudes on 
its huge cliffs and rocks and on its | 
densely timbered lower slopes. 

The park has a normal snow pack 
and a road 





which is kept clear continuously 
| through the winter. Its storms. are 
frequent and sudden, a_ situation 


the new National Park ski lodge 
will be open for the public. 

Mt. Rainier, located about 100 
miles south of Seattle, has an area | 
SLOAN FIELD, Tex.—The Army 
is noted for its ability to check a 


man’s experience and put him in the | _ 


job he’s best suited 
one new recruit at 
College of the 
tion experts 
ster 


Air” 
squirming 
in the frying pan. 


to 
this 
left 


handle, 
“Bombadier 

classifica- 
like a 


but 


lob- 


When the question of civilian oc- 


cupation came up, 
ply, “I raised 
* 

PUPPY LOVE 
Stating rather poi 
“massacre’’ anyone 
name in connection 
dent, a corporal at 
Uncle Sam’s bom 
bases blushingly 
almost a month 


* 


he 


yours, Shirley.” 
He did, that is 
worked himself up 
calling on “Adoring 
ley,” who had _ sta 


‘d 
ing letters from a girl 
town who signed herself 


* 


ntedly 
who 
with 
this 

badier 


admitted 
been 


in 


. until one day 
’ the 
yours, 

the 


to 
ly 
rted 


that 


largest 


the 


training 
that for 
answer- 


a nearby 


“Adoringly 


point of 
Shir- 


corre- 


spondence after a local paper printed 


his picture 
“Adoringly yours, 


years old. 


~* * 


Shirley” 
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PRO CHOW HOUND 


The only 
this great new 
base has about 
are 


the 


Showing up at th 


e 


chow” 
too generously 


infirmary 


is eight 


complaint one soldier at 
bombadier 


training 
that 
pro- 


is 


one 


afternoon with a stomach ache born 


of too many second helpings, 


the doctor: 


occupational 


he told 


dis- 





“IT think it’s an 
ease.” 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


A happy medium finally was struck 


when Grantham was ordered to take 


charge of the 


CAMP BARKELEY 
humbug! 


Holidays 


Pvt. Merle 


Russ 


158th Field Artillery, 


duty on Christmas 
Year’s Day, 1941; 
1941; 
Year’s Day, 1942. 


Christmas day, 


Tex 
ell, 
Day, 


Fourth 
1941, 


Batterv 
drew 
1940; 


men while they were 
in camp and Davis officiated while 
they were in the field. 

> > > 
LUCKY 


(Special) 


A 
K. 
New 
of 
and New 


x 


July, 


he answered sim- | 
rattlesnakes.” 


he'd | 
used his | 
incl | 
of 


he | 


confining the Jewish population to 
their homes, set fire to the syna- 
gogue. Sympathetic non-Jewish vil- 
lagers rushed to the scene and at- 
tempted to extinguish the blaze, 
checking the flames sufficiently for 
the Heimann brothers, who risked 
|}punishment by leaving their homes, 
to enter the building and rescue 
the sacred curtain. A few days later, 
the brothers with their wives and 
ichildren, fled Germany, finally mak- 
ing their way to the United States 
with the altar cloth intact. 

The decision to “loan” the altar 
cloth (permanent possession passes 


which will aid in studying the multi- | 


tude of special problems encoun- 


“tered in the Arctic. 


Recently organized and now in 
training in the park is the lst Bat- 
talion, 87th Mountain Infantry, Re- 


inforced. It is a force developed for 
the purpose of testing procedures for 
training soldiers to travel on skis 


and snowshoes over rough mountain 
terrain in winter and over cliffs, 
streams and dense forests in the 
summer; 
for bringing up equipment and sup- 
plies for such troops. 

Another purpose of 


primary the 


and developing the means | 





| 


experimental force is to test the new | 


| items of winter and mountain war- 
fare equipment developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps for mountain 


and ski troops. 

values and 
the 
according to 
Department offi- 
realizing the inter- 
life which might 


of scenic 
wild life will not 
new training program, 
Interior and War 
cials. The Army, 
ference with wild 
result from firing rifles, machine 
guns and artillery, did not request 
the right to an exception on its part 
of the usual National Park Service 
regulation against firing weapons in 
the park. 


Preservation 
be relaxed for 





German ‘Victory’ Altar Cloth 


Rededicated to 


FORT DIX, N. J.—A sacred altar 
cloth which 71 years ago served as 
a symbol of German victory in 
Franco-Prussian war, recently 
rededicated to Germany’s defeat, 
a ceremony in the Chapel of 
1229th Reception Center, here. 


in 


Snatched from the flames of a 
burning synagogue in Germany, three 
years ago, the cloth was presented 
by David and Herman Heimann, Ger- 
man refugees and currently farmers 
in Laurelton, N. J., and was accept- 
ed by Col. Holmes G. Paullin, Com- 
manding Officer of the Reception 
Center. Also participating in the 
ceremony were the Jewish Chaplain, 


Capt. Bernard Segal of Queens Vil- 
lage, Long Island, and Chaplains A. 
M. Senne (Protestant) and Joseph 


O’Brien (Catholic). 

Particularly interesting is the story 
of the sacred cloth, as revealed by 
Chaplain Sagal. The gold-trimmed 
curtain, bearing the inscription “May 
God Bless His People with Peace,” 
was given by an Oberdorf (Germany) 
congregant, grandfather of the pres- 
ent donors, to his synagogue 71 years 
ago to commemorate 
victory in the Franco-Prussian War. 
band of storm 
after 


Three years ago, a 
troopers came to Oberdorf and, 


the | 
was | 


the | 


the Fatherland’s |) 


Nazi Deteat 
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Legal Clinic 
Kor Soldiers 


LOWRY FIELD, Cal.—A lp 








. . . of 
clinic with three fulltime exper ‘pilots. 
to assist Lowry officers and feet ¢ 
listed personnel with their legmerican P! 
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problems will be put into opera 






this week at Lowry Field, accord ised an 
to Col. Early E. W. Duncan, agp evel ® 
manding officer. caugt 

Headed by Capt. A. W. Kahl ay tetic 
Lts. John Tippett and Joe Ice, { hang Up 
clinic will advise soldiers and develc 
cure competent legal aid for thal yg year 
| in matters of family relationship ahpatic pi 
| guardianship; homes and _ pers AC purs 
possessions, wages and other incomigue yea 
installment purchases, taxes force ii 
other debts; wills and insurance p Be; 
cies, welfare laws and civil servidiys first 


accidents and other suddent misty from 














|} tune, and rights under the Soldi ve tea 
and Sailors Relief Act. cipal. 

The clinic was established to @tion of | 
operate with the program of i groun 
American Bar Association to proviito beco 
lawyers’ services for men in the But 
tion’s armed forces. Lowry’s dh he 
is believed to be the first establishfiehing, a 


within the Army; its three memba 
were all lawyers in civilian life, 
One of the duties of the clinicy 
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be to assist civilian firms and inge+ying 
| viduals in collections or other lege t an 
action against men within the comobatics 
mand, about whom they may aled.. Ii 
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is able to pay a reasonable fee,” U rece 
der an opinion set forth by a ol and in 
to the Army on the day when the | mittee of the A.B.A. 4 
U. S. wins its war with Germany) | — ics at @ 
came when a state of war was de-| Army Gets Steetaiienns 1936 
clared between Germany and their peze te 
adopted country. Transcontinental & Western Bone Ke 
| Coupled with the presentation of|Inc., has turned over to the Am eq 
ithe altar cloth was a Sefer Torah | its fleet of five Boeing Stratolin 
| (Holy Scroll) dedication, with Chap-|the War Department announced # 
llain Segal officiating. The Sefer| week. These aircraft are be 
| Torah was presented to the Recep- | stripped of their luxurious fittim 
ition Center Chapel by Moe Rosen-|to make available their full cap 
| berg of Newark, N. J., in memory of| ity and longest possible range 


his late father. 
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“It just'can't be done--budget two on’ $21 ‘5D ‘a monthilt4 
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tinued from Page 1) 
touched off by a spark of 
genius in a battle 6000 
from home. The pilots were 
m American military flying 
All of them resigned com- 
< in the U. S. Army, Navy 
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Pvt, ine air forces to fight the 
Y topo M over China. Their fighter 
nce to came from American fac- 


that had already learned to 
more potent pursuits. The 
of genius came from a tall, 
», Texan school teacher, 
» L. Chennault, retired U. S. 
Air Corps captain, who held 
srary rank in the Air Corps 
or, and is now a brigadier 
in Chinese Air Forces, 
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| meet ing Greetings to Hirohito 
the nault and his planes and 
And my@m got together in China last 
had to Six months later they cel- 
heir 1 Christmas together by claw- 
| Pretty alls Japanese planes from the sky 
People wii Rangoon in the most spectac- 
) Set bad victory of the Asiatic air war. 
y Jap bombers roared toward 
t back iniMiepon at 15,000 —> the ean be- 
sctmas. A Tiger squadron 
tery Bw Christm 18,000 feet. | 


t of the planes sped up to 
iter, od down to make the inter-| 
—— fon and send their first victims | 


g into the jungles and rice) 
1t ¢ 
sal 


4 around Rangoon. The Tigers | 
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at the heavier Japs in wide 


% from above and below instead 
ing the conventional side ap-| 
h. The Jap formations broke | 
fed with Tigers hunting them | 
into Thailand. 
» Christmas Day the Japs came 
for more and got it. Forma- 
. totaling 70 planes made the 
and again 18 Tigers went up| 
meet them. In this fray the 
prought their two-day score 
enemy planes against a loss 


—A Ie of their own planes and 
Me expapilots. Instead of climbing to 
rs and feet as ordered, both of the 
their Ie an pilots lost mixed with a 
to operal squadron, apparently became 
d, acco ed and met the Japs on their 
uncan level at 15,000 feet. There they 
a caught in heavy cross-fire 
an enemy bomber echelon. 
V. Kahl tactics that enabled the Tigers 
Joe Ice, { hang up this remarkable record 
rs and developed by Chennault dur- 
d for the 18 years as one of the hottest 
Lionship aibatic pilots ever to kick around 
nd PeTsmMPAC pursuit ship, and a veteran 
ther incomitour years of observing the Jap 
taxes Mi force in action. 
surance Began As Teacher 
ivil first World War jolted Chen- 
dent mis 













































it from a career as a business 
ge teacher and high school 
ipal. He joined the Aviation 
lion of the Signal Corps in 1917 
ground officer and stayed with 
io become one of its greatest 
But throughout his aviation 
he never lost interest in 
ing, and seemed imbued with 
ep-seated desire to pass on the 
wledge he had accumulated. 

leader of the “Three Men on 
ying Trapeze,” he Originated, 
t and performed formation 
pbatics that have never been 
ed. In the early 1930's Chen- 
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* may 
yr means @t, then a captain, and his com- 
ions—lIst Lieut. H. S. Hansell 
iviig™ 8 lieutenant colonel) © and 
“an t. J. H. Williamson, and later 
le fee,” lamson and Lieut. W. C. Mce- 
by 8 ald—kicked their P-12 pursuits 


und in incredible formation acro- 
ics at all of the major air shows. 
1936 his two partners on the 
peze team, Williamson and Mc- 
hald, lefi the Air Corps to run 
ng-Kai-Shek’s Central Aviation 
ol in Hangchow, China. They 


estern 
the 


stratolinen 

oun aded Chennault to join them, 
are beige 2€ arrived in China shortly 
sus fittigge’. the outbreak of the Sino- 


nese war, to teach pursuit tac- 
fo the Chinese Air Force. 

st summer Chennault was made 
brigadier general in charge of 
nese Air Force combat units, and 
ame responsible only to Chiang- 
Shek. The American Volunteer 
Pup was formed, with its main 
to drive Jap bombers from the 


full cap 
range | 


i] 
herican war 
nese armies. 
ennault spent six months moul- 
8 his planes and men into as fine 


supplies to the 


ers Claw Japs at Rangoon 


The world knows now how the pilots 
from Texas, 
Ohio, 
states routed the Japs again in the 
blazing holiday battle over 
goon; 
the enemy by escorting Chinese and 
British bombers to burn and blast 
the big Jap air bases at Hanoi, in 
Indo-China and Raheng, 
Mosod 
dozen other fields. 


and football. In addition to tactical 
maneuvers, Chennault taught them 
all he knew about the Jap airmen 
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until they were able to anticipate 
almost every enemy tactic and* ma- 
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neuver and always keep one jump 
ahead. 

They finally went into action in 
the middle of December, and by De- 
cember 27 the Burma Road was free 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaranteed Ever- 
brite Deckled prints, coupon for your choice 
of either 2 plain or 1 colored framed en- 
largement, 
and further details upon request. Flash Foto 
Finishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


25c. Reprints 2c each. Mailers 





of bombs, The wrecks of 47 Jap 

ROLL DEVELOPED. 16Deckledged Perma- 
bombers west of the road marked |nent prints, 25c. Reliable, Fast Service. 
the limit of Jap aerial operations. Goon — 6 Ween, Se. ©. 





New York, California, 
Florida, and a dozen other 


Ran- 


Three Prints each good negative in 
roll, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 


Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





how they carried the war to 


Tak and 
and a_half- 


in Thailand, 








a@ Road and insure delivery of | 











ightin gforce as had ever left the 
nd, despite a shortage of spare 
» ammunition and fuel. Minor 
acles were performed by the 
nd crews, but many of their 
@ losses have been due to over- 
tked engines rather than Jap 
lets. To conserve ammunition, the 
ers were trained to get their 
with their first burst. Combat 
ris show that about eight of 

10 Japs downed fell during 
: first “squirt” from the Tigers’ 
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: Football Training 
ennault trained his men like a 
ee football team. He quartered 
M special hotels where Amer- 
od and drinks were served 
American chocolate and tobacco 
ste witble. Every Tiger carries 
we of alcohol to sterilize eating 
wails, and to be used on minor 
in the field. 
gers were whipped into per- 
nth’ : ” al fondition. .with daily 
“a sand’ plenty “of baseball 




















EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PaLLOW TOPS 


PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
To Get Started 


Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 


Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-112 
i etunsenhiietamiatnieenatineli dail antiesnad msenitniah oo nena 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Discriminating Camera Fans! 
RAY'S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Roll k i " 
- pees olls, 2 Raykraft — Pie 
Miniature Rolls enlarged 3 to 6 times, 8 ex- 
posures, fine Raykraft prints, 25¢. 16 exposures, 
50c. 35 MM., 36 exposures, 3x4 Raykraft en- 
largements, $1. Unexcelled quality. Prompt 
Service. Leaders since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


DEPT. 45-E, LA CROSSE, WIS. 

















1, Eight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 

fessional Bromide Enlargements | 2 5 ¢ 
Colored Enlargement. . . 

SOLDIER! — You will be amazed at 


pa vou" CHOICE 
of 3 OFFERS. 
2. Sixteen Finerfotos . 
our quick service and quality work. 


ORDER BY RUMBER-ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
4. Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- j 

tiful 
FINERFOTOS, Box £98-SZ Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Elgin, Waltham Watches, $3.50. 
Make big money. Free watch and 
jewelry catalog. Plymouth Jewelry 
Co., 163-H Canal St., New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida, 
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Have Your Own 
Stationery! 


Printed with your name and 


address 
100 sheets—50 envelopes 


50c postpaid 


That’s all it costs—just 50 cents 
—for 100 sheets of paper and 50 
envelopes—both printed with 
your name and address. Size of 
paper 5%4x8% inches; envelopes 
to match. Send remittance with 
order. Agents wanted. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
25c. 
Lifetone Studios, 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, free 


Free photo album with first order. 
Dept. A-298, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
$1.50. “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 





16-—REPRINTS—25c; 80 Reprints, $1.00 
Rolis developed, 2 prints each negative 
and FREE Enlargement Coupon 25c. 
Douglas Photo Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


READ 


Archibald Black’s 


STORY OF FLYING 


267 Pages, 
graphs 

Here i¢ the sweeping and incident- 
packed chronicle of man's conquest of 
the air, beginning with his earliest as- 
pirations and ending with his plans for 
the future. Black tells of the early ex- 
periments of Maxim, Langley, Curtiss, 
Zeppelin and the Wrights and of the 
trials of a budding industry. The author 
had had personal experience in avia- 
tion dating back to 1910; he knows avia- 
tion inside out; and he knows how to 
bring you the personalities, the suc- 
cesses and failures that make up its 
story. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


QUALITY FIRST! 
6 or 8 Exp. Roll Dev. & Printed 
One Set of Prints.......... 245c 


Two Sets of Prints........ 
Reprints, 3c ea. 


BEE FILM CO. 


Station H, Portland, Oregon 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class mater. If you mail 
your films with message enclosed, 
FIRST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
tolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 











PHOTO FINISHING 





Rolls Developed, two prints each and 
two Free Enlargement Coupons, .25c. 
Reprints,.2c each; 100 or more, 1%4c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo, 





SPECIAL OFFER. Your roll finished. 
Each picture made 4x6: Enclose 30c 
and mail to Rexograph Photo Co., 
Box 99, Springfield, IIL 





SQUAREKNOTTING 





SQUAREKNOTTERS! 
handbags, etc. 
with catalog free. 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special Reg- 
ular $1 book with 50c beginners’ out- 
fit, all for $1. P. C. Herwig Co., Dept. 
HD-49, 121 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Make belts, 
Quality cord samples 
Beginners’ book, 





REAL ESTATE 





LAND IN FIA., N. 


J. and CALIF. 
$1.00 monthly buys an acre. F. 
Delker, 2107 Tioga St., Phila. Pa. 














RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


on BY as 
Lieut. Wm. L. Stephens, Jr. 


$1 PER COPY 
. POSTPAID 


Here’s a book for everyone who 
wants to know how to shoot and how 
to become an expert marksman. The 
author describes and illustrates the 
technique of rifie marksmanship in 
the following chapters: 

You, Too, Can Become An Expert 
Marksman; The Target Rifle; .22 
Caliber Long Rifle Ammunition; 
The Sportime, Scope; The Shoot- 
ing Coat. and Glove; The Score 
Book; The Rifleman’s Kit; Regu- 
lation Shooting Pesitions; Sights, 
Sighting and Aiming; Trigger 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


ATTENTION CAMP BLANDING — Mail 
your films today and receive them back to- 





morrow. B Velox Prints, 25c; one 4x6 en- 
largement Free. Bradford Photo Shop, 
Starke, Florida. 





ROLL DEVELOPED—16 Guaranteed 
Prints, 2 Coupons on Enlargements, 
25c. SMART PHOTO, Winona, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good nega- 
tive (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. Reprints 
2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, 
Colorado, 





FREE Sample Photos, price list, 
mailing envelope. Write today. Roll 
developed, 16 prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Star Photo Service, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A. T. 





20 reprints 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
enlargements 25c. Prompt Guaranteed 
evice. Filmshop (AT 22) Sweetwater, 
exas, 





AGENTS WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE money making opportunity, 
Sell military uniforms, insignia, novelties, 
etc. Send for free 32-page catalog and 
complete details. March Military Equipment 
Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 











JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures’ are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— “ 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 











Squeezing; “pe ge and Hold- 
ing; Cleaning and Care of the 
Rifle; Target Reading and Wind 
Direction; and Range Routine, 


Arimy Times 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 











and 2 enlargements............. 25¢ 
| CANDID 35mm Film Develoned | 
and 36 3x4 Prints. .........ccece $1.00 
18 Exposure Roll............. ! 
Free Mailing Containers 
MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 


REPRINTS...............2¢ each, 100 for $1.50 
109 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, Hl. 











PACKARD 


“FIRST AID” : 
«. for yours. 


ELECTRIC & 


RAZOR 
ALL MAKES 


Let us make your old electric shaver work 
like new! Guaranteed repairs by factory ex- 
perts. Prompt service. Surprisingly low 
prices. Send in your razor for an estimate. 
Shaver Div, 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


20 


~~ 














Military Lighters 
20e Postpaid 


Choice of Army and 
Air Corps Colorful 
Emblem _ Designs 
Beautifully Engraved ; 
in Full Colors! 
Packed in Individual 
Gift Box — Makes 
Attractive Souvenir 
Gift Item. Not ai 
Novelty but a Relia- 
ble Lighter. Fully 
Guaranteed. Order 
Yours Today! 























“_the Best Investment 
| Ever Made!” 


—writes Brig. General David L. 
Brainard, U. S. Army, Retired. 


He referred to the $1,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining this 
Association ... with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 
Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
Navy .. . active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 
their patronage. 
You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dellars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 
lifetime. There are no further 
dues or assessments. Write today 
for a copy of our new “Invitation 
to Membership” folder giving full 
details. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 
730 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send one copy of 
“Invitation to Membership” folder 


and other information relating to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 























During the many years we 


the best in photo finishing. 


below. 


Enlargements 


Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 


the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 


Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


Pv CHE Only 30c 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


have done Mail Order Photo 


We know our customers want 





included) 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 
ig cadena Only 


30c 





largement included) 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 
Cee, Only 


30c 





best negative 
25 or more 2c each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 
Fine Grain Developing 


18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


Box 184 


























Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from 
sibciibebeapsniepiestiied Only 
Contact Prints without enlargements 


3x4 


6 Exp. Univex 25c 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Expy No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


30c 


3c each 
100 or more 1}/2c each 


CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Prints No Free Enlargements 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
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ANNOUNCING. the... 
Any Emercency Fons 


A CIVILIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
RELIEF OF DEPENDENTS OF THE MEN 
AND WOMEN IN MILITARY SERVICE 


ILLIONS of civilians who have wanted 
M. to know “What can I do to help those on 

the firing lineP” now have the answer 
—the new civilian A. E. F.—the Army Emerg¢- 
ency Fund. 


Swiftly stepping into emergencies which 
normal financial resources can not hope to cover 
—or where Government help must be withheld 
until necessary legal requirements are met—the 
Army Emergency Fund aims to give the loved 
ones of Army personnel direct and immediate 
aid at the very moment it is needed most. 


To the men and women in the Army, no 
argument is required to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of such a fund. They know the 
money troubles that come to fami- 
lies left behind when great numbers 
of troops leave their training camps 
for fields of action—when unforsee- 
able accidents and illnesses occur to 
loved ones at home—how vital ready 
money can be in meeting the first 
shock of loss of a supporting father, 


country. 


“With firmness in the right, as 


son or brother in the service of his God gives us to see the right, let , 
us strive on to finish the work we and will serve free of charge. 


are in; to bind up the nation's That’s the story back of the Civiliai 


ready flooding in from patriotic people in 
parts of the country — volunteers for the 
civilian A.E.F. 


In its great task of raising millions of dolla 
for relief of distress among dependents of Arni 
personnel, the A.E.F. will raise this fund fre 
Americans in every walk of life, all giving int 
same spirit that we today work and fight—withou 
regard for our personal selves. 


This space is donated, and the radio pré 
grams you hear featuring the A. E. F. are giver 
free of charge. This is a full-hearted expressio 
of practical good will from civilians to th 

soldiers. 


The funds will be collected by 
the undersigned officers of the A.E.E 
Under policies they establish, th 
money will be disbursed through 
nation-wide network of Auxiliar 
Chapters of women of the Army a 
their community friends—who ha 
proven their ability in such matte 


Well, it seems the folks at home wounds; to care for him who shall A.E.F.! We thought you would lik 


realize this, too, for the money is al- 


have borne the battle, and for his ca 
widow, and his orphan.""—Lincoln. to know about it! 


THE ARMY EMERGENCY FUND, INC. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 


General of the Armies 


Chairman of the Board 
HENRY L. STIMSON 


Secretary of War 


* 


Vice-President 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air 


President 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Under Secretary of War 
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Vice-President 
JOHN J. McCLOY 
Assistant Secretary of War 








